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UINIITEI!'  S-T_^  7SS  DSPARTIvSTTT  OF  AGKICULTUTIS 
BJ^ilAU  OF  HOLS  ECOlIOIvECo 
WASHINGTON,   E.   C.  • 


CI.OTHING  EOOaOIvEES 

In  times  of  economic  emergency • such  as  the  present,  clothing 
economy  means  converting  all  the  usable  fatrics  on  hand  into  suitable 
garm.ents  ana  planning  any  spending  for  new  clothing  so  wisely  that  . 
every  d.ollar  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  value.     Under  thes'='  circumstances, 
clothing  req_uirem.ents  must  be  ba.sed  on-  the  minim^um.  needed  to  prot'^ct 
the  body  and  maintain  health  and  morale.     Clean,  attractiA'^e  clothes 
help  greatly  in  keeping  up  confidence.    No  one,   least  of  all  the  per- 
son seeking  a  job,   can  afford  to  disregard  appearance, 

Kecognizihg  all  t:;ese  facts,   the  State  extension  "services 
and  the  jimerican  hed  Cross,   as  well  as  numerous  local  agencies,  are 
assisting  families  with  their  clothing  dif f icul'oies.     The  "clothing 
clinics"  conducted  oy  ir^any  extension  leaders  are  proving  very  helpful. 
The  women  bring  some  of  the  garm.e/nts  they  plan  to  rem.odel  to  these 
meetings-.     The  group  discusses  each  arti3le  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  leader,   offers  suggestions  for  cleaning,   renovating,   or  re- 
modeling it.     Even  if  no  leader  is  available,  many  women  could  help 
each  other  in  this  wa.y.     Perhaps  a  neighbor,   trained  in  home  economAcs 
can  give  the  benefit  of  he:?  knowledge  and  experience  in  sewing. 

spejiding  riAiTs 

The  follo:;ing  table  presents  suggested  clothing  allov:ances 
for  indiviauj.ls  at  -Dhree  different  levels  of  expenditure.     They  s^am- 
marize  low  cost  and  moderate  cost  budgets  p?jepared  in  19^^1-32  by  a 
coirjr.ittee  of  clothing  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the 
Eastern  States.     The  low  cost  allowances  total  about  $1?C  and  the  mod- 
erate cost  allowances  about  4-25'^  a.  year  for  a  family  of  five.     At  the 
end  of  193:o,   em.ergency  budgets  costing  about  J^vlOO  a  year  for  a  family 
of  five  were  adapted  from  the  earlier  ones.     It  is  assumed  that  the 
garments  of  the  o2.der  members  of  the  fainily  will  ie  handed  down  and 
ma.de  over  for  the  youn.xer  members.     The  extendi tui*es  T)lanned  for  the 
emergency  budgets  must  be  lax-gely  supplem.ented  by  rem^odeled  clothing. 
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Clothing:  allowances  sus.^ested  for  individuals  at  different  income  levels 


Low-  rioierate- 


Individual 


lAother  

Girl  15-18  years 
"      12-14  " 
"         6-11  . 
"      .  1-5        "  , 


J.  d 

Boy  15-Z.8  y^ars 

"    12-14  " 

H       6-11  " 

"      1-5  " 


Emergency 
ludgets  l/ 

ro_llaa;;s_ 

cost 

"t  ud  set  iiii' 

cost 
budgets. 

Fola.ars 

Dollars 

24.00 

58 . 00 

32 . 00 

40 . 00 

64.00 

22.00,  • 

27.00 

44.00 

,  15.00 

25.00 

.      56.00 . 

,  10.00 

19.00 

22.00 

.  29.00.. 

39.00 

.  5.1.00. 

27.00'  . 

32.00 

58.00 

26 . 00 

30.00 

44.00 

.20.00 

24.00 

. 37.00 

,.  lo.OO 

21.00 

25 . 00 

1/  Adapted  from  low- cost  budgets  by  Iielen  Shelby,   lExtensirn  Specialist 
in  Clothing  for  Maryland... 

2/'  Suggested  clothing  budgets  for  farm  fair.llies  prepared  by  a  comirnittee 
of  clothing  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the  Eastern  States. 


The  success  of  these  spending  plans  depends  not  only  upon  wise 
buying  and  good  care  of  clothing  but  also  upon  the  skill  of  th^  home- 
maker,  in  sewing  and  remodeling.     There  is  greater  dependence  upon  hom^e 
sewing  in  the  budgets  for  the  m.other  and  girls  than  for  th«  father  and 
boys,   and  this  accounts  in  part  for  sm^aller  allowances  in  miost  in- 
stances for  the  T.-om.en  L'.nd  girls.     The  relatively  large  allowances  for 
girls  and  boys  of  15  to  18  years-  old  reflects  the  great  interest  of 
young  persons  at  tiiis  cuge  in  clothing. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  desirable  percentage  division, ■■ 
of  expend  it  ^ures  among,  the  m^ain  clothing  groups,   since,  home  se-y/ing  an.d 
remiodeling,  as  well  as  the  kind,   quantity,   and  quality  of  clothi-ng 
selected,   influence  the  distribution  of  expenditures.     In  th.ese  budgets 
25  to  55  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi.tures  is  .allowed,  for  outer 
garm.ents,   25  to  40  pei-  c^nt  for  footT/ear,   10  to  20  per  cent  for  ^under- 
garm.ents,   2  to  7  per  cent  for  headv;ear,    a.'id  5  to  10  per  cent  for 
accessories .         .  • 

\;iiSN  BUYING  i^ABKICS 

These  days  most  hom.emake:*"s  are  trying  to  buy  fabrics  that 
will  wear  v;ell.    Look  first  at  tie  construction  of  t::e  fabric.  .The 
simpler  it  is,   the  more  duralle  the  fabric  is  l:ke'iy  to  be.  Novelties 
in  weaves,   in  kinds  and  si2:es  of  yarns,  and  in  combinations  of  differ- 
ent fibers  are  usually  poor  buys.     A  plain  OA^er-and-under-each-yarn 
kind  of  fabric,  \7ith  yarns  of  equal  size,  both  ways,   is  called  a 
balanced  cloth.     Lurable  fabrics  vary  as  little  as  possible  from  this 
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construction.     If  the  yc.rns  ono  v/ay  aro  hoc.vior  t.i:.n  tlioso  tho  othor 
way,   the  fine  yarns  r.ic.y  "break  soon.     Unovon  yarns  also  oroak  roadily. 
Heavy  places  in  3-'"arns  and '  heavy  cords  v;car  thirough  the  finer  ya.rns 
quickly • 

The  yarns  of  a  strong;,-,  •7cll-made  faerie  e^re  not  easily  drawn 
out  of  place.     Full  the  material  octv/oen  your  hands  c.nd  note  the 
strength  s.nd  tho  slippa.go  of  the  yarns.     Sleazy'  fahrics  pull  at  the 
scans  and  are  not  dure,"blc.    Yarns  that  are  not  firmly  fastened  in  the 
fabric  or  •■float-"  across  a  number  of  yarns  v/ill  catch  and  ]pull  out 
easily.     ''Pick"^  at  the  yarns,  pull  them  gently,  and  sec  how  well  they 
are  fa.s toned. 

Some  fabrics  are  on  bargain  counters  because  they  are 
"seconds."     That  means  they  are  not  perfect..    Their  flaws  nay  be 
small  or  large,   important  or  unimportant.     A  ''second''  offered  a.t  a 

22         lower  price  is  worth  buying  if  its  flaws  do  not  decrease  the  value 
of  the  fabric  for  the  particular  use  the  purchaser  intends  to  make 

^         of  it.    -But  examine  bargains  caroiully  v;ith  this  in  mind  and  be  sure 

a,         before  j.^ou  ^omj • 

UJ 

COTTONS 

Remem-ber  that  cottons  must  be  washed.     If  thej.'  will  not  wash 
satisf o.ctorily ,  they  are  not  worth  buying.    ]?abrics  with  fast  colors 
cost  very  little,   if  c.ny,  more  thrn  those  tha.t  fa.de.     Look  for  a  color- 
fast  gu/.rantee  on  the  fabric  you  are  purchasing.     If  it  do^s  not  have 
such  a  label,   to.ke  home  a  sample  and  test  it.     Loosely  woven  fabrics 
or  taose  with  loosely  twisted  yarns  often  shrink  badly.     Llany  cotton 
fabrics  that  have  been  preshrunk  cjro  nov;  available  both  in  the  piece 
and  in  ready-m.ade  ga.rments.     d  fabric  V/ith  3-arns  that  are  crooked  and 
look  as  though  t"hoy  had  been  badlj^  pulled  out  of  place  when  the  fabric 
was  finished  may  Tiave  '''eon  over-stretched.     If  so,   'Hit  fa.bric  will 
spring  back  to  its  original  smaller  size  when  washed.     Oottons  that 
have  been  excessively  starched  or  "filled"  v/ill  be  sleazy  and  dis- 
appointing after  even  the  first  washing. 

•"OOL  FA3:;ics 

Buy  v.'ool  for  •.varm.th.     Heavy,  board-like  wool  fabrics  are  not 
so  warm  as  light  weight,  porous  ones.     A  knitted  garment  covered  by  a 
tightly  woven  one  which  will  act  as  a  v.'ind-bre-:.k  is  a  v;arm  combination. 
Fine,   soft  v/ool  fibers  make  r.ore  attractive  fabrics  and  cost  more,  but 
they  do  not  wear  so  v;ell  as  the  coarser,  more  sturdy  ones.     Rough  tex- 
tures of  mingled  colors  '.;ef.r  well  but  too  fuzzy  fabrics  pick  up  dirt 
and  lint. 

Ootton  is  combined  v/ith  wool  in  man^^  fabrics  to  de-c-reasc- 
cost.     It  5.dds  strength  v/hen  inexpensive  short  wool  fibers  e.ro  used..  ,  If 
wool  and  cotton  are  not  v/ell  mixed  either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the 
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construction  of  the  fc.'bric,   t.:oy  zhrlnk  dif  i  orontl^^,    ."or  cxc^iTplc,  it 
is  better  to  hr.vc  c-.n  c.ll-cotton  v/c.rp  r.nJ.  v;ool  iillinc  tir.n  a  v/ool  bill- 
ing'v;ith  cJi  occc.s  ion:.!  cot  ton     ri;e'G.  or  c.  cotton  border  v;hich  v;ill , 
shrink  unevenly'  .:,nd  leave  c.  puckered  fabric,     '.''ool  and  cotton  mixtures 
do  not  t/.ilor  so  v;ell  as  all  v/ool  fabrics,  but  they  are  '.varner  than 
the  all -cot  ton  and  stronger  than  a  very  poor  arade  of  a-ool  fabric, 
dvoid  fabrics  "vith  short  fibers  ahich ''Dull  out  easily  froLi  the  fabric. 


.  .      Good'siih  fabrics,  cannot  be  made  at  little  cost.    :3heap  ones 
usu:.lly  c.re  sleazy  or  excessively  aeightcd  so  that  tney  will  not  last 
lony.     Test  for  excess  metallic  a-ei^hting  by  burning  a  sample,  h 
l::.rge  amount  of  ash  shaped  like  the  or igin^.l  . fabric  or  yr.rn  v;ill  re- 
main if.  the  sample'  is  heavil^^  v/oighted  silk,     also  such  fabrics  often 
have  a  harsh  metallic  feci.     They  split  and  tear  easily  after  aadiile. 
Excessively  aeighted  silk  decreases  in  strength  even  if  merely  stored. 
If  silk  is  offered  at  a  bargain,  tear  a  lit tle^place  at  the  cage.  It 
mf.y  be  a^eighted  -So  much  th;.t  it  has  tendered  since  it  a^as  first  put  on 
the  shelf;   hence  the  lov;  co-_t.     That  bar;_-,ain  is  not  a  barg  .in.  Spun 
silk,  made  by  spinning  short  pieces  of  silk  fib::r  into  a  yrrn,    is  used 
particularly  in  v/ash  silks.     Such  fabrics  cost  less  money  r.nd  usually 
v;ear  v;eli. 

^lYONS 

Tarsh,   stiff  ra^^ons  arc  not  so  sat  isf  r.c  tory  as  the  soft, 
pliable  fabrics.     Ilany  soft  rayons  do  not  wrinkle  and  are  ver^'  useful 
and  inexpensive.     ..■void  tnose  aith  fibers  ahich  bre: -k  off  and  pull  out 
readily.     h;.,yons,  especially  cheap  knitted  fabrics  made  of  these  fibers, 
arc  sometimes  heavily  aeighted  vrith  substL.nces  avhich  are  aromoved  by  the 
first  aashing,   le' ving  a  flimsy,  unsatisfactory^  fabric.     Some  ra^^ons  ar: 
very  v;oak  when  v;et  and  must  be  washed  with  great  care. 

UIliilT  BUYING  aadl^Y-TCrrVEhR  CLOTHING 

Oloth.ing-  m.ade  of  durr.ble  ma.terial  m-^.y  cost  miore  but  will  a"ear 
better  and  be  more  economic:.l  in  the  long  run.     Look  r.t  the  qu:.lity  of 
all  the  fabrics  in  the  garment  you  are  ouying.     Notice  the  width  of 
sc£:ms,   the  stitching,  and  reinf ore sments  at  the  places  of  hard  a'ear. 
Those  detr.ils  show  good  or  bad  v:orkmanshi^: •     They  count  as  much  as 
style  and  becomJ.ngness  to'.vard  making  the  purchase  satisfactory,".  Ii 
'the  garment  is  m:.dc  at  home,  sometimes  mor-  durahlc  material  r.nd  bet- 
ter workmf.nship  c-:.n  be  obtained  even  if  thic  m.oney  cost,  is  the  sam.c  or 
a  very  little  less. 

Clothiing  should  be  fitted  rio  it  is  comf ort;:.ble  alien  thiC 
a-or.rer  is  a^alking  -and  sitting,  as  a'oll  as  standing.     It  must  be  large 
enough  so  it  a'ill  not  be  subjected  to  undue  strains  at  the  seam.s. 
7'atch  for  skicp  cutting  in  bargain  countor  garments.    A  siraple  be- 
coming design,  a'cll  f  itted,  a  ill  not  lo  fx  out  of  d:-.te  as  soon  as  a-ill 
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a  more  involved  c.ncl  el:  '.j-jrc'/ce  one.     Ohec._:,  conspicuous  trii-L-nin^'s  soon 
look  tawdry.     Li^'ii-'c  colored  c.nd  frr,:;;ile  ones  a;ld  to  the  cleaninr;  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  the  'iTc-rnent. 


e:;al:ims  clothing  on  iund 

Chock  over  the  clothing  you  have  and  make  your  plans  Cc.re- 
fully*     Consider  the  clothin^:-  needs  of  the  whole  family,   as  adult  cloth- 
ing can  oftentimes  "be  reworked  to  "better  advantage  for  smaller  memoers  ■• 
than  for  its  original  ov;ner.     Examine  fashion  "books  for  ideas  and  ro- 
memher  when  remodeling  clothes  that  it  iz  not  merelv  a  matter  of  select  • 
ing  styles  that  fit  the  various  pieces  out  the  made-over  gs.rm.ents  should 
"be  "becoming  and  v/ell  suited  to  the  individuals  v;ho  will  wear  them.  5e 
sure  that  a  fa"bric  is  worth  the  ti-ie  and  expeiise  of  any  new  materials 
which  r.ay  oe  needed  in  remodeling.     "Iso  c.t  different  places  dn  an  old 
ge.rment,  pull  the  mater ir.l  "be twee n.  your  hands  to  see  how  strong  it  is. 
look  for  stains  v/liich  will  not  come  out,  r.s  they  may  influence  the  style 
you  select. 

TAKE  0-.nNENTS  ..'.PATcT  CAP.Er'ULLY  .  ' 

If  a  child's  garment  is  to  be  cut  from  an  adult's  and  the  pieces 
will  fit  easily,   save  time  "by  cutting  apart  at  seami  lines;   otherwise  rip 
carefully.     On  m.ost  silks,   the  "Joest  v/ay  to  do  this  c'.no.  not  stretch  or 
ter..r  the  material  is  to  ')ull  out  "oits  of  the  stitching  first  on  one  side 
then  on  the  otiier.     On  heavy  "/oolens  a  rr.zor  "bl^.de  or  small  scissors  m.a^'' 
"be  used. 

r.3i.iovs  sroTs  -and  clean  t::ohoug:;ly 

Farmers'  Bulletin  Ih^o,,   "Stain  removal  from  fa"brics,  home 
methods,''  and  "Earmers '  Bulletin  1497>    ^r.etlicds  and  equipment  for  home 
laundering,''  give  directions  for  remioving  stains  and  wa.shing  all  kinds 
of  fa"brics.     '"hen  cleaning  cottons  and  linens,  first  reriove  all  stains 
that  will  not  come  out  in  laundering;   then  v;ash  in  mild  suds.     It  is 
"best  to  sliake  and  brush  silks  and  woolens  first.     Use  a  soft  clotii  for 
silks,  0.  b^rush  for  v.^oolens,     Aemove  stains;   then  clean.     Some  silk  and 
wool  materials  Cc.n  bo  satisfactorily  washed,  but  test  a  s;i.mple  first, 
"'ash  gently  and  quicklg  in  luke'-:.rm  suds.     Rinse  in  clear  warm  water  tv/o . 
or  three  times,  then  v/ring  between  Turk  is  li  tov'els,     Thxis  hastens  drying 
so  that  colors  i-ro  not  likely  to  run.     'Then  slig'.itly  dam.p,  press  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  warm.  iron. 

Send  to  a  com^.iercial  dry  cleaning  establishment  the  silks  and 
wools  thi.t  do  not  wash  satisfactorily.     J-iom.e  dry  cleaning  is  dangerous 
unless  a  non- inf Ic.miuable  .;.nd  non-explosive  cleaning  fluid  such  as  car- 
bon tetrachloride  is  used.     Gasoline,  benzin:i,   or  cleaners'   naphth.a  are 
highly''  explosive  r.nd  inf  la.mm.^ble .     A  person  v;ho  uses  them  at  hom.o  ta.kos 
great  risks. 


SLIGHT  CHAITGSS  BRING  GABLISITTS  UP  TO  DATE 
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Last  yearns  dresses  of  good  fashion  may  need 
few  changes.     For  continued  wear  it  may  he  necessary  to: 

Raise  the  waistline  hy  changing  the  belt  place- 
ment in  one-xjiece  dresses;  otheririse  cut  extra  length 
off  the  waist.     Remove  excess  fullness  of  one-piece 
dresses  ry  shaping  in  at  ■  the  sides,'  and  using  a  small 
group -Of  tucks  or  a  single  dart  .tuck  at  each  side. 
Avoid  an  extreme  curve  at  the  side  searri  as  it  will 
spoil  the  fit  of  a  dress  and  cause  the  seam  to  sag. 
Dresses  with  waistline  seams  m^ay  he  shaped  in  above  the 
waist  b;/  dart  tucks  and  oy  slanting  underarm  seams. 

New  gilets,   collars,   and  cuffs  give  an  up- 
to-date  look  to  simple  tailored  frocks.     For  example, 
7  a  new  cuff  may  give  enough  interest  so  that  nothing 
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j       /  need  be  done  to  the  sleeve  itself.    A  variet;,^  of  acces- 


V 
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series  to  wear  7/1  th  a  few  frocks  give  the  impression 
of  Qii  extensive  wardrobe.    A  single  dress  - i^hich  can  be 
changed  about  is  a  good  fashion  for  1933. 

.  liTith  the  ne:7  styles  of  sleeves,   dresses  worn 
at  .the  elbov/s  or  on  the  lower  underarm,  are  easily  re- 
paired.    Left-over  or  contrastj.ng  materials  may  be  used 
for  the  lov/er  part  of  tlie  sleeve. 
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If  drF^Gses  are  rrorn  under  the  arm  or  pulled 
across  the  hack,   the  sleeves  rray  te  removed  'and  the 
armscye  recut  for  one  of  the  new  dolman,  raglan,  or 
square  -underarm  sleeves.     If  mate;rial  like  the  dress  is 
not  available,   select  one  in  pleasing  contrast.  Separ- 
ate sleeve  patterns  are  nov/  available  from  practicallj'^ 
all  commercial  pattern  companies.     Choose  one  which  "best 
suits  the  needed  repair  and  the  general  style  of  the 

\  dress. 
\ 

If  guimpe  dresses  are  "becoming,   cut  out  the 
armlioles  and  neckline  and  fcind  or  face  the' edges.'  The 
contr-ioting  blouse  may  be  of  sheer  cotton  or  silk  made 
from  left-overs  or  good  parts  of  worn  garments.  .Sleeves 
and  the  neck  finish  are  often  the  miost  important  parts 
of  a  guimpe  so  t!ie  waist  itself  can  be  pieced  without 
showing. 

Dresses  worn  out  across  the  back  may  have  the 
entire  upper  blouse  replaced  with  one  of  contrasting  or 


J 


self  material. 


'JEFl^  DRSSSllS  mJOTHENIKQ 


If  a  dress  has  no  hem  to  let  dov/n  and  if  width 
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per::lts,   the  skirt  may  be  lowered  and  set  on  to  a  yoke 
^i^^'^^'J    oi"  self  material,   using  left-over  pieces  or  perhaps  a 
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matching  jacket.     On  youthful,    slender  figures,,   a  girdle 


1 


effect  in  contrast  may  be  set  in  at  the  waistline. 


A  one-piece  dress  with  ?ood  width  may  he 
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GETTING  YOUE  LiOJEY'S 
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lowered  and  a  ne'.T  upper  blouse  or  pelerine  "of .,  self  or 
contrasting  material  added.'   If  the  garment  is  Ein  en- 
sem.Dle  v/ith  a  straight  line  jacket,   it  may  he  shortened 
or  mjide  over  as  one  of  the  new  hoxed  holi^ros,  of  this  ■'• 
year. 

A  tailored  frock  may  he  made  into ' a  separate 
skirt,   or  a  skirt  with  hretelles,   and  v;orn, with  a 
jacket  of  nev;  material.     Of tentimies,   clothing  dis- 
carded hy  larger  members  in  a  family  can  be  used  in 
this  way  for  smaller  ones.  ; 

Should  the  separate  skirt  require" "a "pieced 
or  supporting  yoke,   then  it  may  be  worn  with  oAi^er- 
hlouses,   sweaters,   and  tunics  which  are  in  fashion 
now. 

V/ORTH  ElWi  COATS  i^ID  SV-SATSRS 

Fromi  coat  r^aterials  that  are  soft,  pliable, 
and  v/arm,   children's  out-door  winter  play  suits  and 
matching  berets  or  heim.ets  can  be  miade.     (See  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  design.)     Cut  anklets  and  wristlets 
from  good  parts  of  old  sweaters  or  purchase  fi-omx 
knitting  mills  new  bands  made  especially  for  this 
purpose,   or  Iciit  themi  hy  hand  from.  i:ool  yarn.  . 

Toboggan  caps  may  also  be  made  from  the 
good  parts  of  sweaters. 
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Goat  materials  of  mediuni  r/eight  make  good 
separate  skirts  or  jumpers  to  v:ear  uith  s;:eaters  and 


blouses 


A  spring  or  fall  coat  rjill  serve  for  vjinter 


as  v/ell  -^.vith  the  addition  of  an  interlining  and  one 


of  the  neu  fur  fabric  neck  pieces. 


HAT  ECONOLTY 


Attractive  hats  to  match  the  made-over 


coats  are  especially  good  for  school  girls  and  they 
can  often  be  cut  v;ith  good  planning  from  scraps  of 
material.     Ivlost  commercial  companies  nov:  have  patterns 
for  makin-fr?:  these  hats. 


CHILDElH^rS  CLOTIiSS  l^OU  COTTON  K^GGIJa 


1.  Blue  and  vrhite  cotton  salt  bags  are 
appropriate  for  small  boys'   suits.     {.See  Bureau  of 
Home  E c  on on± c  s  d e  s  i  gn . ) 

2.  Sugar  sacks  in  soft,  fine  quality, 
100-pound  size,  may  be  used  in  rom-pers  for  creeping 
babies  and  slips  for  infants.     (See  Bureau  of  Home 
E c onom.i c  s  de s i  gn s , ) 

3.  The  good  parts  of  T,'om  blankets  are 
satisfactory  for  infants'   sleeping  bags.  (See 
Bureau  of  rlomie  Econonics  design.) 
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CLOTHING  ECONOMIES 


In  times  of  economic  emergency  such  as  the  present,  clothing 
economy  means  converting  all  the  usahle  fabrics  on  hand  into  suitable 
garments  and  planning  any  spending  for  new  clothing  so  wisely  that  every 
dollar  buys  a  dollar* s  worth  of  value.    Under  these  circumstances,  cloth- 
ing requirements  must  be  based  on  the  minimum  needed  to  protect  the  body 
and  maintain  health  and  morale.     Clean,  attractive  clothes  help  greatly 
in  keeping  up  confidence.    No  one,  least  of  all  the  person  seeking  a  job, 
can  afford  to  disregard  appearance. 

Recognizing  all  these  facts,  the  State  extension  services  and 
the  American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  numerous  local  agencies,  are  assist- 
ing families  with  their  clothing  difficulties.     The  "clothing  clinics" 
conducted  by  many  extension  leaders  are  proving  very  helpful.     The  women 
bring  some  of  the  garments  they  plan  to  remodel  to  these  meetings.  The 
group  discusses  e^ch  article  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  leader,  offers 
suggestions  for  cleaning,  renovating,  or  remodeling  it.    Even  if  no 
leader  is  available,  many  women  could  help  each  other  in  this  way.  Per- 
haps a  neig!:ibor,  trained  in  home  economics  can  give  the  benefit  of  her 
knowledge  and  experience  in  sewing. 

EMERGENCY  BUDGETS 

To  meet  the  economic  emergency,  clothing  specialists  of  the 
Extension  Service  have  prepared  the  following  clothing  budgets.     They  are 
based  on  records  of  what  farm  families  have  spent  on  clothing  during  the 
recent  lean  years.    They  are  not  ideal  clothing  budgets  in  any  sense. 
They  simply  serve  to  show  how  a  little  money  may  be  divided  to  take  care 
of  the  most  important  clothing  needs  of  different  members  of  the  family. 

The  success  of  these  spending  plans  depends  not  only  upon  the 
wise  buying  and  good  care  of  clothing  but  also  upon  the  skill  of  the  home- 
maker  in  sewing  and  rem.odeling.     It  is  assumed  that  the  garments  of  the 
older  members  of  the  family  will  be  handed  down  and  made  over  for  the 
yo^onger  members.    Because  women's  garments  can  be  made  more  satisfactorily 
at  home,  the  allowances  for  the  women  of  the  family  run  generally  lower 
than  those  for  the  men.    The  larger  amounts  for  girls  and  boys  of  15  to  IS 
years  old  reflect  the  interest  of  young  persons  at  this  age  in  clothing. 
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2j    Suggested  clothing  budgets  for  farm  families  prepared  "by  a  committee 

of  clothing  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the  Eastern  States. 

1932. 


It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  desirable  percentage  division  of 
expenditures  among  the  main  clothing  groups,  since  home  sewing  o.nd  re- 
modeling, as  well  as  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  clothing  selected, 
influence  the  distribution  of  expenditures.     In  these  budgets  25  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  is  allowed  for  outer  garments,  25  to  Uo  per- 
cent for  footwear,  10  to  20  percent  for  undergarments,  2  to  7  percent  for 
headwear,  and  3  to  10  percent  for  accessories.     ..^  .    '  •  ' 

WHEl^T  BLTIITG  EA3RICS.  - 

■  *' '  '   ■  • 

These  days  most  home  makers  are  trying  to  buy  fabrics  that  will 
wear  well.    Look  first  at  the  construction  of. .the  fabric.     The  simpler  it 
is,  the  more  durable  the  fabric  is  likely  to  be.    Novelties  in  weaves,  in 
kinds  and  sizes  of  yarns,  and  in  combinations  of  different  fibers  are 
usually  poor  buys.    A  plain  over-and--imder-eachT.yam  kind  of  fabric  with 
yams  of  equal  size,  both  Y/ays,  is  called  a  balanced' cloth.    Durable  fabrics 
vary  as  little  as  possible  from,  this  construction.     If  the  ynrns  one  way 
are  heavier  than  those  the  other  way,  the  fine  yarns  may  break  soon.  Un- 
even yarns  also  break  readily.    Heavy-  places  in  yarns  and  heavy  cords  wear 
through  the  finer  yarns  quick].y. 

Tlie  yarns  of  a  .strong,  well-made -fabric  are  not  easily  drawn  out 
of  place.    Full  the  material  between  your  hands  and  note  the  strength  and 
the  slippage  of  the  y^rns.     Sleazy  fabrics  will  pull  at  the  seams,  and  are 
not  durable.    Yarns  that  are  not  firmly  fastened  in  the  fabric .or ."float" 
across  a  number  of  yarns  will  catch  and  pull  out  easily.     "Pick"  at  the  yams, 
pull  them  gently,  and  see  how  v/ell  they  are  fastened.  ' 


Some  fabrics  are  on  'bargain  couTxters  TDeca,-ase  they  are  "seconds." 
That  means  they  are  not  perfect.     Their  flaws  may  "be  small  or  large, 
important  or  "unimportant.    A  "second"  offered  at  a  lower  price  is  worth 
"b-uying  if  its  flaws  do  not  decrease  the  value  of  the  fa^bric  for  the  par- 
ticular use  the  purchaser  intends  to  make  of  it.    But  examine  bargains 
carefully  with  this  in  mind  and  he  s'-ore  "before  you  buy. 

Labels  are  placed  on  fabrics  and  clothing  more  now-a-days  than 
ever  before.    Read  these  carefully.    Sometimes  they  give  facts  about  the 
kinds  of  fiber  in  the  material  or  its  construction.     Sometimes  they  warn 
that  special  cp.re  must  be  tal^ien  in  laundering  or  cleaning  the  garment. 
Look  for  labels  that  tell  you  definite  facts  about  the  merchandise.  If 
terns  are  used  which  are  new  to  you,  inquire  their  meaning  or,  better  still, 
borrow  a  book  on  tei^tiles  from  your  nearest  library  and  look  them  up.  Do 
not  be  carried  away  by  general  statements  on  labels  which  merely  say  that 
the  fabric  is  the  best  or  finest  one  made.    These  mean  nothing,  of  course. 

COTTClTS 

Remember  that  cottons  must  be  washed.    If  they  will  not  wash 
satisfactorily,  they  are  not  worth  buying.    Fabrics  with  fast  colors  cost 
very  little,  if  any,  more  than  those  that  fade.    Lock  for  a  color-fast 
guarantee  on  the  fabric  you  are  purchasing.     If  it  does  not  have  such  a 
label,  take  home  a  sample  and  test  it.    Loosely  woven  fabrics  or  those 
with  loosely  twisted  yarns  often  shrink  badly.    Many  cotton  fabrics  are 
now  labeled  "preshrunk."     Tliis  only  means  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
a  shrinkage  process.    They  may  shrink  some  more  when  laundered.  However, 
you.  can  expect  loss  shrinliage  from,  such  fabrics  than  from  those  not  so 
labeled. 

Avoid  fabrics  with  yams  that  are  crooked  and  look  as  though  they 
had  been  badly  pulled  out  of  place  when  the  fabric  was  finished.    They  may 
have  been  overstretched.    If  so,  the  cloth  will  spring  back  to  its  original 
smaller  size  when  wa^shed.    Cottons  tha.t  have  been  excessively  starched  or 
"filled"  will  be  sleazy  and  disappointing  after  even  the  first  washing. 

WOOL  FABRICS 

Buy  wool  for  warmth.    Heavy,  board-like- wool  fabrics  are  not  so 
warn  as  liglit  weight,  porous  ones.    A  knitted  garment  covered  by  a  tightly 
woven  one  which  vtIII  act  as  a  wind-break  is  a  warm  combination.    Fine,  soft 
wool  fibers  make  m.ore  attractive  fabrics  and  cost  more,  but  they  do  not 
wear  so  well  as  the  coaTser,  more  sturdy  ones.    Rough  textures  of  m.ingled 
colors  wear  well  but  too  fuzzy  fabrics  pick  up  dirt  and  lint. 

Cotton  is  combined  with  wool  in  miany  fabrics  to  decrease  cost. 
It  adds  strength  when  inexpensive  wool  fibers  are  used.    Wool  and  cotton 
mixtures  do  not  tailor  so  well  as  all  wool  f ambries,  but  they  are  warmer 
than. the  all-cotton  a^id  stronger  than  a  very  poor  grade  of  wool  fabric. 

Reraem.ber  that  wool  and  cotton  shrink  differently  when  wet.  If 
they  are  not  well  mixed  either  in  the  yarn  oi*  in  the  construction  of  the 
fabric,  this  unequal  shrinkage  will  draw  the  cloth  otit  of  shape  when  it  is 
laundered  or  wet  by  the  rain.     It  is  better  to  have  an  all-cotton  warp  and 


all-wool  filling  than  a  fa'bric  of  either  of  these  filDers  with  a  bordel" 
or  occasional  stripe  of  the  other.     Some  good  cotton  and  wool  mixt"ures 
have  yarns  made  with  cotton  centers  or  "cores"  covered  with  wool.  Or 
the  wool  and  cotton  fibers  m^3.y  "be  mixed  together  before  the  yam  is  spun. 
Or  ply  yarns  may  be  used  which  are  made  of  strands  of  wool  twisted  with 
strands  of  cotton. 

IThen  buying  wool  and  cotton  mixtures,  be  sure  to  know  how  much 
wool  is  in  the  fabric.    You  do  not  want  to  pay  a  wool  price  for  a  cloth 
almost  entirely  cotton.    Trade  agreements  in  some  industries  (for  example, 
under;7ear  and  blankets)  require  that  the  percent  of  wool  be  labeled  on  the 
article.    Look  for  such  labels.    Most  authorities  agree  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  fiber  in  a  y/ooI  and  cotton  mixture  should  be  wool  or  it 
will  have  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  wool  fabric.  - 

Many  wool  fabrics  are  made  with  a  nap  or  a  pile.    A  pile  fabric 
has  extra  yarns  standing  up  from  the  f cundation  cloth  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  faoric  is  really  made  up  cf  the  ends  of  these  yams.    They  must  be 
close  together  and  very  firm  and 'strong,  because  they  receive  the  surface 
wear  given  the  fabric.    They  mst  also  be  well  fastened  into  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cloth.     In  judging;  such  a  fabric,  bend  it  until  you  can  see  how 
close  the  pile  is.    Rub  the  surface  so  as  to  get  an 'idea  of  how  firm  and 
durable  it  will  be.     See  if  the  pile  yarns  pui^l  out  easily  from  the  fabric. 

Happed  materials,  on  the  other  h?nd,  are  made  by  weaving  extra, 
loosely  woven  y-^rns  into  a  fabric  and  then  brushing  it  until  the  fiber  is 
pulled  up  from  the  yams  to  form  the  nap.    The  fabric  must  have  plenty 
of  fiber  in  it  or  this  brushing  ''nUI  weaken  the  foundation  so  that  it  will 
easily  come  apart.     If  the  fibers  are  not  long  a.nd  well  twisted  into  the 
fabric,  the  nap  will  wear  off  quickly,  leaving  bare  spaces.    When  buying 
such  a  fabric  hold  it  between  yourself  and  the  light  and  notice  if  the 
yams  are  close  together  and  the  fabric  firm  or  if  it  looks  sleazy  ajid 
loosely  woven.    Rub  the  fabric  with  your  fingers.    If  the  nap  comes  off 
readily  as  lint,  the  m-aterial  is  not  a  ^-^ood  buy. 

SILKS 

Good  silk  fabrics  cannot  be  made  at  little  cost.    Unless  they 
are  made  of  spun  silk,  cheap  ones  usually  are  sleazy  or  excessively 
weighted  so  that  they  will  not  last  long.    Sometimes  silk  is  labeled 
"Pure  dye."    This  originally  m.eant  that  the  silk  was  dyed  "pure,"  that  is, 
without  weighting.    A  recent  trade  practice  agreement  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Comiiiission  forbids  the  use  of  this  term  if  the  silk  contains 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  weighting,  or  in  the  case  of  black  silk,  of  more 
than  15  per  cent. 

It  is  best  to  test  silk  by  burning  a  sample.    As  pure  silk  burns 
it  gives  off  the  strong  odor  of  burning  feathers  and  leaves  only  a  small 
amount  of  ball-shaped  ash.    If  silk  is  heavily  weighted,  the  ash  that 
rem.ains  will  have  almost  the  saiae  shape  as  the  original  sample.    In  other 
words  the  sm.all  amount  of  silk  there  is  burns  away  leaving  the  metallic 
substances  used  to  make  the  fabric  heavy.    Sometimes  weighted  silk  feels 
harsh  and  metallic  as  you  handle  it.     Such  fabrics  also  split  and  tear 
easily  after  a  while.    An  excessively  wei^^ted  silk  garment  will  even  lose 
strength  as  it  hangs  in  the  closet  or  lies  in  the  bureau  drawer. 


If  silk  is  offered  at  a  "bargain,  tear  a  little  place  at  the  edge. 
It  may  "be  weighted  so  much  that  it  has  tendered  since  it  was  first  put  on 
the  shelf;  hence  the  low  cost.    That  hargain  is  not  a  bargain.     Spun  silk 
made  "by  spinning  short  pieces  of  silk  fi"ber  into  a  yarn,  is  used  particu- 
larly in  wash  silks.    Such  fahrics  cost  less  money  and  usually  wear  well. 

RAYONS 

Harsh,  stiff  rayons  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  soft,  pliahle 
ones.    Many  soft  .rayons  do  not  wrinkle  and  are  very  useful  and  inexpen- 
sive.   Avoid  those  with  fihers  which  "break  off  and  pull  out  readily,  Hayons, 
especially  cheap  knitted  fahrics  made  of  these  fihers,  are  sometimes 
heavily  weighted  with  suhstances  which  are  removed  "by  the  first  washing, 
leaving  a  flimsy,  unsatisfactory  fahric.    Some  rayons  are  very  weak  when  wet 
and  must  :De  washed  with  great  care. 

VffiEN  BUYING  PcSADY-TO-VjEAR  CLOTHING 

Clothing  made  of  durahle  material  may  cost  more  hut  will  v/ear 
"better  and  "be  more  economical  in  the  long  run.    Look  at  the  quality  of  all 
the  fa"brics  in  the  garment  you  are  "buying.    Notice  the  width  of  seams,  the 
stitching,  and  reinforcements  at  the  places  of  hard  wear.    These  details 
show  good  or  "bad  workmanship.     They  count  as  much  as  style  and  "be coming-ne s s 
toward  making  the  purchase  satisfactory.     If  the  garment  is  made  at  home, 
sometimes  more  durable  material  and  "better  worManship  can  "be  obtained  even 
if  the  money  cost  is  the  same  or  a  very  little  less. 

Clothing  should  be  fitted  so  it  is  comfortable  when  the  wearer  is 
walking  and  sitting,  as  well  as  stsinding.     It  must  be  large  enough  so  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  imdue  strains  at  the  seams.    Watch  for  skimp 
cutting  in  bargain  counter  garments,    A  simple  becoming  design,  vrell  fitted, 
will  not  look  out  of  date  as  soon  as  will  a  more  involved  and  elaborate  one. 
Cheap,  conspicuous  trimmings  soon  look  tawdry.    Light-colored  and  fragile 
ones  add  to  the  cleaning  difficulties  and  cost  of  the  garment. 

T/HEN  EENOVATING  OR  REMODELING  CLOTHING 
EMIINE  CLOTHING  ON  HAND 

Check  over  the  clothing  you  have  and  make  your  plans  carefully. 
Consider  the  clothing  needs  of  the  whole  family,  as  adult  clothing  can 
oftentimes  be  reworked  to  better  advantage  for  smaller  members  than  for 
its  original  ov/ner.    Examine  fashion  books  for  ideas  and  remember  when 
remodeling  clothes  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  selecting  styles  that 
fit  the  various  pieces  but  the  made~over  garments  should  be  becoming  and 
well  suited  to  the  individuals  who  will  wear  them.     Be  sure  that  a  fabric 
is  worth  the  time  and  expense  of  any  new  materials  which  may  be  needed  in 
remodeling.    Also  at  different  places  in  cin  old  gament,  pull  the  material 
between  your  hands  to  see  how  strong  it  is.    Look  for  stains  which  will 
not  come  out,  as  they  may  influence  the  style  you  select. 


TAKE  GARIvElTTS  APj^T  CimE-JULLY 


If  a  child's  garraent  is  to  be  cut  from  aii  adult's  and  the  pieces 
will  fit  easily,  save  time  "by  cutting  apart  at  seam  lines;  otherwise  rip 
carefully.    On  most  silks,  the  best  way  to  do  this  and  not  stretch  or  tear 
the  material  is  to  pull  out  bits  of  the  stitching  first  on  one  side  then  on 
the  other.    On  heavy  woolens  a  razor  blade  or  small  scissors  may  be  used. 

mHQYE  SPOTS  MD  CLEM  THOROUGHLY 

Farmer's  Bulletin  1474,   "Stain  removal  from  fabrics,  home  methods," 
and  "Farmers'  Bulletin  1497,  "Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laimdering," 
give  directions  for  removing  stains  and  washing  all  kinds  of  fabrics.  VJhen 
cleaning  cottons  and  linens,  first  remove  all  stains  that  will  not  come  out 
in  laundering;  then  wash  in  mild  suds.    It  is  best  to  shake  and  brush  silks 
and  woolens  first.    Use  a  soft  cloth  for  silks,  a  brush  for  woolens.  Remove 
stains;  then  clean.    Some  silk  and  wool  materials  can  be  satisfactorily 
washed,  but  test  a  sample  first.    Y/ash  gently  and  quickly  in  lukewarm  suds. 
Rinse  in  clear  warm  water  two  or  three  times,  then  wring  between  Turkish 
towels.    This  hastens  drying  so  that  colors  are  not  likely  to  run.  YJhen 
slightly  daiiip,  press  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  warm  iron. 

Send  to  a  commercial  dry  cleaning  establishment  the  silks  and 
wools  that  do  not  wash  satisfactorily.    Home  dry  cleaning  is  dangerous  un- 
less a  noninf lamrnable  and  nonexplosive  cleaning  fluid  such  as  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  used.    Gasoline,  benzine,  or  cleaners'  naphtha  are  highly 
explosive  and  inflammable.    A  person  who  uses  them  at  home  takes  gxe at 
risks. 

RED.YE  VfHEH  HECESSARY 

You  c&n  often  freshen  faded  and  dull  clothes  and  make  them  wearable 
again  by  redyeing  them.    Decide  on  the  very  best  color  to  use,  buy  the 
right  kind  of  dye  for  the  kind  of  "fiber  in  the  garment,  and  follow  care- 
fully the  directions  on  the  dye  package. 

It  is  usually  easier  to  dye  a  fabric  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
original  color  than  to  change  the  color.    However,  dark  colors  vdll  suc- 
cessfully cover  most  dyes  already  on  the  fabric.     In  selecting  the  dye 
remember  that  such  dyes  are  intended  for  cotton  only,  others  just  for 
silk  or  wool  and  only  those  spoken  of  as  "all-fabric"  dyes  can  be  used 
for  all  fibers.     Some  dyes  are  used  for  tinting  and  not  for  dyeing.  They 
can  be  used  quickly,  but  the  color  is  not  permanent  and  retinting  must  be 
done  often,    Much  of  the  success  in  dyeing  depends  on  having  plenty  of 
water  to  cover  the  fabric,  on  constantly  stirring  and  turning  it  in  tne 
dye  bath,  and  on  thoroughly  rinsing  it  in  large  quantities  of  vfater. 
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SLIG-HT  CHAIIGES  TO  "ERIN^  GAEMSbJTS"  IJP  TO  TATS 

If  you  have  a  dress  with  a  loose  waistline  that  seems 
to  drop  down  on  your  hips  and  wrir^kle  too  much  under  your 
"belt,  you  can  nip  it  in  "by  reshaping  the  side  seams  of  "both 
waist  and  skirt.     Sometimes  this  calls  for  extra  darts  at 
the  "bust  line,  "but  your  mirror  can  decide  whether  these  are 
needed  or  not . 

If  you  don't  like  to  distur"b  your  side  seams,  then 
small  darts  or  tucks  under  the  "bust  may  take  out  enough  of 
the  waistline  fallne:s  to  na^ce  it  look  right.    Most  skirts 
need  these  side  seams  reshaped  a  hit  this  year  to  give  the 
straight  closeness  that  is  fashionahle. 

One-piece  dresses  are  somewhat  easier  to  "bring  up-to- 
date.  If  not  close  enough  fitting,  rip  open  the  side  seams 
"between  the  hipline  to  just  helow  the  armscye,  then  fit  in 
as  much  as  possi"ble.  But  "be  carfeful  when  doing  this,  for  a 
one-piece  dress  tends  to  roll  up  Just  "below  the  "back  waist- 
line if  too  closely  pulled  in  at'  the  sides.  An  interesting 
pleat,  dart,  or  group  of  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  "back  and 
front  are  other  ways  of  shaping  in  your  one-piece  dresses. 

Practically  all  skirts  are  more  np.rrow  this  year  than 
last.    You  may  need  to  take  yours  in  at  the  sides  after 
studying  fashion  "books  and  looking  at  dresses  in  shops  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  right  amount  to  take  off.    Low  side 
pleats  are  very  good  now,  and  they  can  te  worked  in  "by  sim- 
ply folding  inside  the  extra  fullness  at  the  "bottom  of  the 
skirt.    Bar  the  pleats  at  the  top  for  support. 


Atlother  vray  to  changs  an  old  skirt  that  is  joined 
to  tlie  Tzaist  is  to  open  the  left  side  seam  and  face  hoth 
edges,    Iher,  lap  the  front  over  on  the  hack  and  fasten 
all  the  way  down  with  "buttons  and  loops  or  buttonholes. 
The  seam  on  the  right  side  may  have  to  he  straightened 
to  keep  a  slender  effect  on  hoth  sides. 

A  plain  dress  of  tailored  silk  or 
v70ol  can  look  different  every  day  if  you 
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wish.    There  are  majiy  new  types  of  neck- 
wear, interesting  buttons,  and  "belts. 
Taffetas,  satins,  and  ribbed  fabrics  in 
either  plain,  plaid,  or  metal  shot  are 
fashionable  materials  this  year  and  in 
collars,  jabots,  and  vests  they  freshen 
dresses  that  otherwise  may  seem  almost 
hopeless.    Cotton  pique,  too,  fits  in 
with  the  rib  idea  and  is  inexpensive  and. 
washable.    Linen  collar s  .  stitched  in  c3)lor, 
with  cuffs  to  match,  are.  smart  on  tailored 
dresses. 

A  yoke  made  of  rows  of  soutache  braid 
sewed  to  fine  net  is  a  good  way  of  filling 
in  a  too  low  neckline;  or  bias  strips  of 
the  dress  material  m?iy  be  fagptted  to- 
gether and  cuffs  made  to  match.  .*  .  • 


If  you  have  any  pioces  of  flat  fur  "bring  them 
out.    Collars,  cuffs,  hows,  and  belts  of  fur  are  | 
heing  used  on  some  of  the  smartest  dresses  this  year, 

New  materials  are  going  into  helts.     Silk  and 
cotton  cording  that  look  reach  like  your  old  cushion 
ropes  are  heing.  used  effectively  (l).'  G-rosgrain 
ribbon  with  stiffening  in  between  makes  a  most  in- 
teresting belt  now  that  ribs  are  fashionable  (2). 
Smart  belts  Can  be  made,  too,  of  stitched  taffeta, 
linen,  or  heav^j^  satin  (3)  .    Contrasting  sashes  of 
plain  or  plaid  material,  knotted  or  tied  at  the  side 
or  front,  are  new  on  daytime  dresses  (^). 

Spaghetti  fringe,  made  of  narrow  bias  tubing, 
makes  a  novel  finish- when  sewed  to  the  ends  of  a  fab- 
ric belt  and  tied.     It  can  also  be  used  as  a  neck 
trim  ( 5) . 

Attractive  buckles  can  easily  be  made  at  home. 
An  unusual  one  shown  in  ( 6)  is  simply  a  buckle  mold., 
covered  with  a  row  of  buttons,  or  an  old  buckle  may 
be  covered  with  the  material  of  your  dress  (7).  Sou- 
tache braid  tightly  wrapped  or  blanket-stitched  around 
an  old  buckle  (S)  makes  a  belt  fastening  that  is 
very  new,  especially  on  dresses  with  other  braid 
trim. 
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/jZ'lJ  (7) 

Bias-covered  cord  laced  through  the  belt  ends  /Ol/'/' 
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(9)  and  tied  is  a  smart  substitute  for  a  buckle, 
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Sleeves  are  not. so  extreme  this  year-as 
last,  "but  their  styles  are  still  interesting 
enough  to  provide  ways  for  fashionable  make- 
overs.   Worn-out  eltows  and  lower  arms  can  be 
worked  over  in  ^.vays  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Cuffs  to  match  neckpieces  will  hide  slight 
wear  ah out  the  wrists. 

Dresses  worn  at  underarm  or  pulled  across 
the  hack  may  have  their  sleeves  completely  re- 
placed with  new  ones  in  dolman  or'  raglan  style, 
provided  you  have  enough  material  left  over 
or  can  match  it.    A  dull  crepe  dress  can  he 
brought  up  to  date  with  dolman  sleeves  of  satin 
fagot  ted  in,  and  collar  made,  to  ma.tch.  There 
are,  of  course,  commercial  pa.tterns  just  for 
sleeves. 


WHEi;  DRESSES  ITEED  LENOTKENING 

Tunic  dresses  are  life  savers  for  the 
too-short  dresses.     Silk  tunics  can  he  worn 
with  either  silk  or  wool  skirts  which  may 
even  he  make-overs  themselves.     The  tops  of 
these  skirts  need  not  he  like  the  lowers  that  show.    You  can  get  them  out  of 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  material. 
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A  too-short  dre.s^.of  material  suit- 
able for  a  separate  skirt  can  often  "be 
let,  (iown;l)y  using  the  waist  in  a  yoke,..  .. 
then,weari,ng  the  skirt  with  a  new  over- 
hlouse,  a,  tunic  (l),  or  even  a  blouse 
and  Jacket.    Or  let  the  skirt  down  on  a 
yoke,  make  a  peplum  (2)  of  left-over 
material,  and  you  have  a  smart  tTio-piece 
dress.    Another  simulated  two-piece 
dress  has  a  "blouse  front  and  "back  of  con- 
trasting material,  with  sleeves,  "belt, 

/ 

and  skirt  of  the  old  dress  (3). 

A  short  dress  with  kimono  sleeves  can 
"be  lengthened  "by  dropping  the  waist,  and 
making  epaulet  sleeves  of  contrasting 
material  (^) . 

You  can  make  a  dress  out  of  ajti  old 
straight  tunic  by  putting  a  pleated  flounce 
of''ief t-over  material  around  the  bottom  ("5)'. 
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A  short  dress  can  be  lengthened  the  same 


way, 


Contrasting  material  such  as  satin  for 


a  new  upper  (6)  of  a  too-short  d^ill  crepe  is 
a  way  of  r^novizing  a  dressy  typo  of  dress. 


G-loves  to.  match  your  silk  scarf  can  now  be 
mad©  at  home.    There  are  commercial  patterns  for 
them.    In  case  you  plan  to  make.  .a.ccessories  such 
as  these,  the  most  economical  plan  wouXd  "be  tp 
get  one  of  the  patterns  which  has  a  scarf,  hat,, 
and  gloves  —  all  in  one. 

HAT  ECONOMY 

Fabric  hats,  and  patterns  to  make  them  are 
now  to  the  fore  to  solve  your  hat  troubles.  It's 
a  good  idea  to  always  try  them  out  in  muslin  before 
cutting  into  good  material.    This  makes  it  possible 
to  work  in  any  changes  you  might  like.  Both 
woolens  and  silks  are  being  used  in  these  hats  -and 
of  course  the  trim,  if  any,  is  of  the  simplest 
C'x     type.    Bits  of  cord,  oilcloth,  and  scraps  of 

leather  can  be  arranged  to  give  a  very  smart  effect 
,■  and  don't  overlook  buttons,  buckles,  and  pins, 
either,  when  going  through  your  box  of  saved-up 
findings.     Sometimes  the  most  unsuspecting  little 
article  will  give  just  the  right  touch. 

Don't  worry  about  hat  linings.    Unless  the 
inside  of  your  hat  is  unsightly  or  is  of  a  material 
that  needs  extra  body,  just  omit  the  lining  and 
make  a  band  of  either  grosgrain  or  bias  silk, 
turned  back  onc^  and  stitched  around  the  upper 
edge. 


MAKE-OVERS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Play  suits  are  eycGllGnt  uses  for  worn 
or  out-of-style  coats,  especially  those  of 
winter  weight.    Old  sweaters  or  "bathing  suits 
make  good  stocking  caps  as  well  as  anklets 
and  wristlets  for  the  playsuits.    But  if  you 
would  rather  get  these  ready-made  they  can 
"be  "bought  at  little  expense  from  knitting 
mills. 

From  a  man's  discarded  shirt,  you 
can  get  a  tailored  romper  for  the  creep- 
ing bahy.    The  "button-down- the-front  style 
is  "best,  for  no  other  fits  in  so  well  with 
the  cut  of  a  shirt.     If  none  of  the  "buttons 
have  "been  lost  you  might  as  well  use  them 
again  on  the  romper . 

Look  over  dresses,  s3rirts,  and  light- 
weight coats  that  you  might  have  thought 
useless.    School  girls'  jumper  dresses,  and 
skirts  to  wear  with  sweaters  can  often  "be 
made  out  of  them.     In  the  skirts,  which  are 
usually  pleated,  piecings  work  in  easily. 
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If  you  have  any  good  looking  sacking  such  as 
the  blue  and  white  crash-like  material  of  salt 
"bags,  use  it  for  small  boys'  suits  or  for  jumper 
dresses.     In  either  it  is  surprisingly  smart  and 
very  practical . 

Sugar  sacks  are  good  texture  for  rompers 
fthd  for  some  infants'  wear.     It  has  to  "be  very 
soft  of  cotarse  whenever  used  for  tiny  babies. 

Sleeping  bags  can  be  made  from  the  good 
parts  of  old  blankets,  but  be  sure  you  pick  the 
good  parts.    Weak  materials  are  not  worth  the 
time  it  takes  to  make  them  over. 


In  times  of  economic  emergency  such  as  the  present,  clothing 
economy  means  converting  all  the  useable  fabrics  on  hand  into  suitable 
garments  and  planning  any  spending  for  new  clothing  so  i;7isely  that  every 
dollar  bi^s  a  dollar's  worth  of  value.     Under  these  circumstances,  cloth- 
ing requirements  raiist  be  based  on  the  minim-um  needed  to  protect  the  body 
ajid  maintain  health,  and  morale.     Clean,  a.ttractive  clothes  help  greatly 
in  keeping  up  confidence.    Fo  one,  least  of  all  the  person  seeking  a  job, 
can  afford  to  disregard  appearance. 

Recognizing  all  these  facts,  the  State  extension  services  and 
the  American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  munero'as  local  agencies,  are  assist- 
ing families  with  their  clothing  diff ic^jlties.     The  "clothing  clinics" 
conducted  by  many  extension  leaders  are  proving  very  helpful.     The  women 
bring  some  of  the  garments  they  plan  to  remodel  to  these  meetings.  The 
group  discusses  each  article  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  leader,  offers 
suggestions  for  cleaning,  renovating,  or  remodeling  it.    Even  if  no 
leader  is  available,  many  women  could  help  each  other  in  this  way.  Per- 
haps a  neighbor,  trained  in  home  economics  can  give  the  benefit  of  her 
knowledge  and  experience  in  sewing. 

EMSRGSHCY  SUDGSTS 

To  meet  the  economic  emergency,  clothing  specialists  of  the 
Extension  Service  have  prepared  the  following  clothin'-  biidgets.     They  are 
based  on  records  of  what  farm  families  have  spent  on  clothing  during  the 
recent  lean  years.     They  are  not  ideal  clothing  budgets  in  any  sense. 
They  simply  serve  to  show  how  a  little  money  may  be  divided  to  take  care 
of  the  most  important  clothing  needs  of  different  members  of  the  family. 

.   The  success  of  these  spending  plans  depends  not  only  upon  the 
wise  buying  and  good  ca.re  of  clothing  but  also  upon  the  skill  of  the  home- 
rs, ker  in  sewing  and  remodeling.     It  is  assumed  that  the  garments  of  the 
older  members  of  the  famAly  will  be  handed  down  aaid  made  over  for  the 
younger  members.    Because  women's  garments  can  be  made  more  satisfactorily 
at  home,  the  allowances  for  the  women  of  the  family  run  generally  lov^er 
than  those  for  the  men.     The  larger  amounts  for  girls  and  boys  of  I5  to  IS 
years  old  reflect  the  interest  of  young  persons  at  this  age  in  clothing. 
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!_/    Revision  of  sug.^ested  clothing  TDudc:ets  for  farm  families  by  Helen 

ShellDy,  Extension  Specialist  in  Clothing  for  Maryland.  1932* 

2/    Suggested  clothing  "budgets  for  farm  families  prepared  "by  a  committee 

of  clothing  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the  Ea.stern  States. 

1932. 


It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  desirahle  percentage  division  of 
expenditures  among  the  main  clothing  grouj^s,  since  home  sewing  and  re- 
raodelin'2;,  as  \7g11  as  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  clothing  selected, 
influence  the  distribution  of  expenditures.     In  these  budgets  2^  to  55  psi"- 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures  is  allowed  for  outer  garments,  25  to  per- 
cent for  footv/ear,  10  to  20  percent  for  underga.rments ,  2  to  7  percent  for 
headwear,  and  3        10  percent  for  accessories. 

WHEN  BUYIIIG  FABRICS 

These  days  most  homemakers  are  trying  to  buy  fabrics  that  will 
wear  well.    Look  first  at  the  construction  of  the  fabric.     Tlie  simpler  it 
is,  the  more  durable  the  fabric  is  likoly  to  be.    !Tovelties  in  weaves,  in 
kinds  and  sizes  of  yarns,  and  in  combinations  of  different  fibers  are 
usually  poor  b-uys.    A  plain  over-and-mider-each-yarn  kind  of  fabric  with 
yarns  of  equal  size,  both  ways,  is  called  a  balanced  cloth.    Durable  fabrics 
vary  as  little  as  possible  from  this  construction.     If  the  yarns  one  way 
are  heavier  than  those  the  other  v;ay,  the  fine  yarns  may  breaJk  soon.  Un- 
even yarns  also  break  readily.    Heavy  places  in  yarns  and  heavy  cords  wear' 
throUii^Ki  the  finer  yarns  quickly. 

Tne  yarns  of  a  strong,  well-ma,de  fabric  are  not  easily  drawn  out 
of  place.  Pull  the  material  between  your  hands  and  note  the  strength  and 
the  slippage  of  the  yarns.  Sleazy  fabrics  will  pull  at  the  seams  and  are 
not  durable.  Yarns  that  are  not  firmly  fastened  in  the  fabric  or  "float" 
across  a  number  of  yarns  will  c^^tch  and  pull  out  easily,  "pick"  at  the 
yarns,  pull  them  gently,  and  see  how  well  they  are  fastened. 


Some  fabrics  are  on  "bargain  counters  because  they  are  "seconds." 
That  means  the/  are  not  perfect.     Tiieir  fla.v.s  may  be  small  or  large ^ 
important  or  -unimportant.    A  "second"  offered  at  a  lower  price  is  worth 
buying  if  its  flaws  do  not  decrease  the  value  of  the  fabric  for  the  par- 
ticular use  the  purchaser  intends  to  mai-e  of  it.    But  exainine  bargains 
carefully  with  this  in  mind  and  be  sure  before  you  buy. 

Labels  are  placed  on  fabrics  and  clothing  more  now-a-days  than 
ever  before.    Read  these  carefully.     Sometimes  they  give  facts  about  the 
kinds  of  fiber  in  the  material  or  its  construction.     Sometimes  they  warn 
that  special  care  must  be  tfiken  in  laundering  or  cleaning  the  garment. 
Look  for  labels  that  tell  you  definite  facts  about  the  merchandise.  If 
terms  are  used  which  are  new  to  you,  inauire  their  meaning  or,  bettor  still, 
borrow  a  book  on  textiles  from  your  nearest  library  and  look  them  up.  Do 
not  be  carried  away  by  general  statem.ents  on  labels  which  merely  say  that 
the  fabric  is  the  best  or  finest  one  made.     Tl^iese  mean  nothing,  of  course. 

COTTOilS 

Remember  that  cottons  mast  be  washed.     If  they  will  not  wash 
satisfactorily,   they  are  not  v.'orth  buying.    Fabrics  with  fast  colors  cost 
very  little,   if  any,  m.ore  than  those  tha^t  fade.    Look  for  a  color-fast 
guarantee  on  the  fabric  yoxi  are  purchasing.     If  it  does  not  have  such  a 
label,  tpjke  home  a  sample  a^nd  test  it.    Loosely  woven  fabrics  or  those 
with  loosely  twisted  yarns  often  shrinli  badly.     I.feny  cotton  fabrics  are 
now  laheled  "preshrui:k."     This  only  means  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
a  shrinkage  process.     They  may  shrink  some  more  when  laundered.  However, 
you  can  expect  less  shrinkage  from  such  fabrics  than  from  those  not  so 
labeled. 

Avoid  fabrics  with  yarns  that  are  crooked  and  look  as  though  they 
had  been  badly  pulled  out  of  pla.ce  when  the  fabric  was  finished.     T"ney  may 
have  been  overstretched.     If  so,  the  cloth  will  spring  back  to  its  original 
smaller  size  when  v/ashed.     Cottons  that  have  been  excessively  starched  or 
"filled"  will  be  sleazy  a-nd  disappointing  aif ter  even  T-.e  first  washing. 

WOOL  rABEICS 

Buy  wool  for  warmth.    Heavy,  board -like  wool  fabrics  are  not  so 
warn  as  light  weight,  porous  ones.     A  knitted  garment  covered  by  a  tightly 
woven  one  which  will  act  as  a  wind-breaJ^  is  a  warm  combination.     Fine,  soft 
wool  fibers  malie  more  attractive  fahrics  a.nd  cos'c  more,  but  they  do  not 
wear  so  well  as  the  coarser,  more  sturdy  ones.     Rough  textui'es  of  mingled 
colors  wear  well  but  too  fuzzy  fabrics  pick  up  dirt  and  lint. 

Cotton  is  combined  with  wool  In  many  fabrics  to  decrease  cost. 
It  adds  rrbrength  "^.en  insTpensivo  wool  fibers  are  used.    Wool  and  cotton 
mixtures  do  not  tailor  so  well  as  all  wool  fabrics,  but  they  are  warmer 
than  the  all-cotton  and  stronger  than  a  very  poor  gra.de  of  wool  fabric. 

Remember  that  wool  and  cotton  shrink  differently  when  wet.  If 
they  are  not  well  mixed  either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the  construction  of  the 
fabric,  this  unequal  shrinkage  will  draw  the  cloth  out  of  shape  when  it  is 
laundered  or  wet  by  the  rain.     It  is  better  to  have  an  all-cotton  warp  and 


all-wool  fillin.rr  than  a  falDric  of  either  of  these  fi"bers  v;ith  a  "border 
or  occasional  stripe  of  the  other.     Some  ^^ood  cotton  and  v/ool  mixtures 
have  yarns  made  with  cotton  centers  or  "cores"  cover^'^d  vrith  wool.  Or 
the  wool  and  cotton  fibers  may  "be  mixed  to-o:ether  "before  the  yam  is  sp-an. 
Or  ply  yarns  may  he  used  which  are  made  of  strands  of  wool  twisted  with 
strands  of  cotton. 

W]ien  "buying  wool  and  cotton  mixtures,  "be  sure  to  know  how  mach 
\wol  is  in  the  fnhric.    You  do  not  want  to  pay  a  wool  price  for  a  cloth 
almost  entirely  cotton.     Trade  aj'^reements  in  some  industries  (for  example, 
underwear  and  "blan':ets)  require  that  the  percent  of  wool  "be  laheled  on  the 
article.    Lock  for  such  lahels.    Most  authorities  s.^ree  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  f ioer  in  a  wool  a,nd  cotton  mixttire  should  "be  wool  or  it 
will  have  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  wool  fahric. 

Many  wool  fa'brics  are  made  with  a  nap  or  a  pile.    A  pile  fahric 
has  extrp  yarns  standin.^2;  up  from  the  foundation  cloth  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  fahric  is  really  made  up  of  the  ends  of  these  yarns.     They  must  he 
close  to.'^ether  and  very  firm  and  stron"^,  "because  they  receive  the  surface 
wear  ,::iven  the  fahric,     Tliey  mst  also  oe  well  fastened  into  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cloth.     In  jud.::in.'^  such  a.  fahric,  bend  it  until  yo^i  can  see  how 
close  the  pile  is.    Rub  the  surface  so  as  to  ::^et  an  idea,  of  how  firm,  and 
durable  it  will  be.     See  if  the  pile  yarns  pull  out  easily  from,  the  fabric. 

Napped  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  are  m.ade  by  weavin?'::  extra, 
loosely  v/oven  yarns  into  a  fabric  and  then  brushin^i^  it  rjitil  the  fiber  is 
pulled  up  from  the  yarns  to  form  the  nap.    The  fabric  must  have  plenty 
of  fiber  in  it  or  this  brushing;  will  weaken  the  foundation  so  that  it  will 
easily  come  apart.     If  the  fibers  are  not  Icn."^  and  well  tvasted  into  the 
fabric,  the  nap  will  wear  off  quickly,  leavin::  bare  spaces.    When  buying 
such  a  fabric  held  it  between  yourself  and  t"ho  li/rht  and  notice  if  the 
yarns  aris  close  to.;ether  and  the  fabric  firm  or  if  it  looks  sleazy  and 
loosely  ^voven.    Hub  the  fabric  with  your  finc^ers.     If  the  nap  comes  off 
readily  as  lint,  the  naterini  is  not  a.  --^ood  biiy. 

SILKS 

Good  silk  fabrics  capjriot  be  made  at  little  cost.     Unless  they 
are  made  of  spim  silk,  cheap  ones  usually  are  sleazy  or  excessively 
V7ei:^iiited  so  that  they  will  not  last  Ion":.     Sometimes  silk  is  labeled 
"Pure  dye."     Tiiis  ori/7:inally  meant  that  the  silk  was  dyed  "pure,"   th^tit  is, 
v.'ithout  v/ei  ditinr.:.    A  recent  trade  practice  a^'^rreement  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Ccminission  forbi(?s  the  use  of  this  term  if  the  sill^  contains 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  weiiditiiir-;,  or  in  the  case  of  black  silk,  of  more 
than  15  per  ce:at. 

It  is  best  to  test  silk  by  burning;  a  sample.    As  pure  silk  burns 
it  r'^ives  off  the  stron-"^  odor  of  burnin^-:^  feathers  and  leaves  only  a  small 
amount  of  ball-shaped  ash.     If  silk  is  heavily  wei<'7j!'ited,  the  a.sh  that 
remains  will  have  alm.ost  the  same  shape  as  the  ori.-^inal  sample.     In  other 
words  the  sm.all  amo'ont  of  silk  there  is  burns  away  leavinr^  the  metallic 
substances  used  to  maJ-re  the  fabric  lioav^/-.     Sometimes  weighted  silk  feels 
harsh  and  metallic  as  you  handle  it.     Such  fabrics  also  split  and  tear 
easily  after  a  while.    An  excessively  wei.-^ted  siljc  rarm.ent  will  even  lose  ■ 
strenc^th  as  it  han..'<:s  in  the  closet  or  lies  in  the  bureau  drawer. 
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If  silk  is  offered  at  a  bargain,  tear  a  little  place  at  the  edge. 
It  may  be  weicfated  so  niach  that  it  has  tendered  since  it  V7as  first  put  on 
the  shelf;  hence  the  low  cost.    That  harf^ain  is  not  a  bargain.    Spun  silk 
made  by  spinning  short  pieces  of  silk  fiber  into  p.  yarn,  is  used  partic- 
ularly in  wash  silks.     Such  fabrics  cost  less  money  and  usually  wear  well. 

RAYONS  .     .  ■ 

Harsh,  stiff  rayons  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  soft,  pliable' 
ones.    Mar^  soft  rayons  do  not  wrihtcle  and  are  very  useful  and  inexpen- 
sive.    Avoid  those  with  fibers  which  brepk  off  and  p'uJLl  out  readily.  Rayons, 
especially  cheap  knitted  fabrics  made  of  those  fibers,  are  sometimes 
heavily  weifhted  with  substances  vi'iich  are  removed  by  the  first  washing, 
leaving  a  flimsy,  unsatisfactory  fabric.     Some  rayons  are  very  weak  when  wet 
and  mast  be  washed  with  great  care. 

WHSIT  EUYIUG  RSADY-TO-WSAR  CLOTHIHG 

Clothing  made  of  durable  material  may  cost  more  but  will  wear 
better  and  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run.    Look  at  the  quality  of  all 
the  fabrics  in  the  garment  you  are  b"uying.    Notice  the  width  of  seams,  the 
stitching,  and  reinforcements  at  the  places  of  hard  wear.     Ihese  details 
show  good  or  bad  workmanship.    They  count  as  roach  a.s  st^^le  and  becomingness 
toward  making  the  purchase  satisfactory.     If  the  gprment  is  made  at  home, 
sometimes  more  durable  material  and  better  worlonanship  can  be  obtained  even 
if  the  money  cost  is  the  same  or  a  very  little  less. 

Clothing  should  be  fitted  so  it  is  comfortable  when  the  wearer  is 
walking  and  sitting,  as  well  as  standing.     It  niast  be  large  enou'^h  so  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  undue  strains  at  the  seams.    Watch  for  skimp 
cutting  in  bargain  counter  garments.    A  sim.ple  becoming  design,  well  fitted, 
will  not  look  out  of  date  as  soon  as  will  a  more  involved  and  elaborate  one. 
Cheap,  conspicuous  trimmings  soon  look  tawdry.    Liglit-colored  and  fragile 
ones  add  to.  the  cleaning  difficulties  and  cost  of  the  garment. 

WEEN  RENOVATING  OR  REMODELING  CLOTHING 

EXAMIl^  CLOTHING  ON  HAND 

Check  over  the  clothing  you  have  and  make  your  plans  careftilly. 
Consider  the  clothin,^  needs  of  the  whole  family,  as  adult  clothing  can 
oftentimes  be  reworked  to  better  advantpge  for  smaller  members  than  for 
its  original  owner.    Exam.ine  fashion  books  for  ideas  and  remember  when 
remodeling  clothes  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  selecting  styles  that 
fit  the  various  pieces  but  the  made-over  garments  should  be  becoming  and 
well  suited  to  the  individuals  who  will  wear  them.    Be  sure  that  a  fabric 
is  worth  the  timd  and  expense  of  aiiy  new  materials  which  may  be  needed  in 
remodeling.     Also  at  different  places  in  an  old  garment,  p^all  the  material 
between  your  hands  to  see  how  strong  it  is.    Look  for  stains  which  will 
not  come  out,  as  they  may  influence  the  style  you  select. 
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TAKE  GAEIffiNTS  APART  CAKEFUlLY 

If  a  child's  {^'ATment  is  to  be  cut  from  an  adult's  and  the  pieces 
will  fit  easily,  sa.ve  time  by  cuttin.:^  apart,  at  seam  lines;  otherwise'  rip 
carefully.    On  most  silks,  the  best  way  to  do  this  and  not  stretch  or  tear 
the  material  is  to  pull  but  bits  of  the  stitching  first  on  one  side  then  on 
the  other.    On  heavy  woolens  a  razor  blade  or  small  scissors.  m.ay  be  used.' 

REMOVE  SPOTS  AITD  CLEAIT  THOROUG-HLY 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1^7^,  "Stain  removel  from  fabrics,  home  methods," 
and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1^97*  "Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laundering," 
give  directions  for  removing  stains  and  washing  all  kinds  of  fabrics.  Mien 
cleaning  cottons  and  linens,  first  remove  all  stains  that- will  not  come  out'" 
in  laundering;  then  wash  in  m.ild  suds.     It  is  best  to  shake  and  brush  silks 
and  woolens  first.    Use  a  soft  cloth  for  silks,  a  brush  for  woolens.  Remove 
stains;   then  clean.     Some  silk  and  wool  materials  can  be  satisfactorily  • 
washed,  but  test  a  sample  first.    Wash  gently  and  quickly  in  lukewarm  suds. 
Rinse  in  clear  warm  water  two  or  three  times,  then  wring  between  Turkish 
towels.     This  hastens  drying  so  that  colors  are  not  likely  to  run,  When 
slightly  damp,  press  on  the  wrong  side  v:ith  a  warmi.  iron.  • 

Send  to  a  commercial  dry  cleaning  establishment  the  silks  and 
wools  that  do  not  wash  satisfactorily.    Home  dry  cleaning  is  dangerous  un- 
less a  noninf lammable  and- nonexplosive  cleaning  fluid  such  as  carbon  tetra-' 
chloride  is  used.     Gasoline,  benzine,  or  cleaners'  naphtha  are  highly 
explosive  and  inflammable,    A  person  who  uses  them  at  home  talces  great 
risks. 

REDYE  WHEN  l^CESSARY 

You  can  often  freshen  faded  and  dull  clothes  and  malce  them  wearable 
again  by  redyeing  them.     Decide  on  the  very  best  color  to  use,  buy  the 
right  kind  of  dye  for  the  kind  of  fiber  in  t}ie  garment,  and  follow  care- 
fully the,  directions  on  the  dye  package. 

It  is  usually  easier  to  dye  a  fabric  a  deeper  shade  of  the  origi- 
nal color  than  to  change  the  color.    However,  dark  colors  will  successfully 
cover  m.ost  dyes  already  on  the  fabric.     In  selecting  the  dye,  remember  that 
such  dyes  are  intended  for  cotton  only,  others  just  for  silk  or  wool  and 
only  those  spoken  of  as  "all-fabric"  dyes  can  be  used  for  all  fibers.  Some 
dyes  are  used  for  tinting  and  not  for  dyeing,     Tliey  can  be  \ised  quickly, 
but  the  color  is  not  permanent  and  retinting  must  be  done  often.    Much  of 
the  success  in  dyeing  depends  on  having  plenty  of  water  to  cover  the  fabric, 
on  constantly  stirring  and  turning  it  in  the  dye  bath,  and  on  thoroughly 
rinsing  it  in  large  quantities  of  water. 


SLIGHT  CHANGES  TO'  BRING  GAElffiM'S'  UJ*  TO  DATE 

If  you  have  a  dt-ess  with  a  loose  waistline  that  seems 
to  drop  down  on  your  hips  and  wrinkle  too  much  imder  your 
"belt,  nip  it  in  hy  reshaping  the  side  seams  of  "both  waist 
and  skirt.     Sometimes  this  calls  for  extra  darts  at  the 
hust  line,  "but  your  mirror  will  show  whether  these  are 
needed  or  not . 

If  you  don't  like  to  disturb  the  side  seams,  then  small 
darts  or  tucks  under  the  "bust  may  take  out  enough  of  the 
waistline  fullness  to  make  it  look  right.    Most  old  skirts 
need  their  side  seams  reshaped  a  "bit  to  give  the  straight 
closeness  that  is  now  fashionable . 

One-piece  dresses  are  somewhat  easier  to  bring  up  to 
date.    If  not  close  enough  fitting,  rip  open  the  side  seams 
from  the  hipline  to  just  below  the  armscye,  then  fit  in  as 
much  as  possible.    But  be  careful  when  doing  this,  as  a  one- 
piece  dress  tends  to  roll  up  just  below  the  back  waistline 
when  too  closely  pulled  in  at  the  sides.    An  interesting 
pleat,  dart,  or  grO'Up  of  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  back,  and 
front  are  other  ways  of  shaping-ln  a  one-piece  dress. 

Practically  all  day-time  skirts  are  straight  this  year. 
You  may  need  to  straighten  yours  at  the  sides,  but  study 
fashion  books  and  look  at  dresses  in  shops  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  right  amount  to  take  off.    Low  side  pleats  or  laps  are 
very  good  now,  and  they  can  be  made  from  extra  fullness  at  th 
bottom  of  the  skirt.    Bar  both  pleats  and  laps  at  the  top  for 
support. 


Another  way  to  change  an  old  skirt  vrith  plenty 
of  width  is  to  opon  the  left  side  se^m  and  face  "both 
edges.    Then  lap  the  front  over  on  the  "back  and  fasten 
all  the  way  down  with  "buttons  and  loops  or  "buttonh-oles . 
The  seam  on  the  ri^ht  side  may  have  to  "be  straightened 
to  keep  a  slender  effect  on  "both  sides. 

A  plain  dress  of  tailored  silk  or 
wool  can  he  made  to  look  different  each  day 
if  you  wish.     There  are  many  types  of  neck- 
wear, interesting  "buttons,  and  "belts.  Taffe- 
tas, satins,  ri'b'oed  and  quilted  fabrics  in 
plain,  plaid,  dots,  or  stripes  are  fashion- 
ahle  this  year  and  in  collars,  revers, 
j phots,  and  vests  they  freshen  dresses  that 
otherwise  might  seem  almost  hopeless.  Cot- 
ton pique  is  also  good,  particularly  when 
it  has  a.  dainty  pattern  the  same  color  as 
the  dress.    Squally  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive is  linen.    For  variety  it  may  "be  stitched 
in  color,  with  cuffs  to  match.    But  take  care 
to  use  fast  color  thread  for  this  stitching. 

A  yoke  made  of  rows  of  soutache  "braid 
sewed  to  fine  net  is  a  good  way  of  building 
up  a  too  lov;  neckline;  or  bias  strips  of 
the  dress  material  m-ay  be  fagotted  together 
to  make  both  a  yoke  and  cuffs. 
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An  old  dress  is  sometimes  styled  so  that  its  front  ^■ 
can  Joe  replaced  with  a  detachable  vestee(l) .  ; 

New  "belts  maybe  effective  and  still  cost  little. 
For  example,  two  or  three  pieces  of  cahle  cord  can  "be 
covered  with  "bias  tubing,  blindstitched  together  as  in  j^^^i^^S^ 
sketch, (2),  then  linked  with  buttons  or  pegs  at  front. 
G-rosgrain  ribbon  with  stiffening  in  between  makes  an  . 
attractive  belt  which  may  be  fastened  with  either  a  but- 
ton or  buckle  .( 3)  •    Other  "belts  can  be  made  by  stitching 
taffeta  or  linen,  as  in  sketch  (H).     Contrasting  sa.shes 
of  plain  or  plaid  material,  knotted  or  tied  at  the  side 
or  front  are  alwaj's  good  on  day-time  prints  ( 5)  • 

Narrow  bias  or  strai^t  tubing  in  either  self  or 
contrasting  ma.terial  is  a  novel  finish  for  tb.e  ends  of 
a  fabric  belt.    It  can  also  be  used  as  a  neck  trim  (6). 

Buckles,  as  well  as  belts,  are  easy  to  make  at  home. 
An  unusual  one  (7)  is  simply  a  "buckle  mold  (such  as  you 
can  buy  wherever  buttons  and  buckles  are  made  to  order) 


(4) 


covered  with  a  row  of  very  small  buttons.    An  old  buckle, 


useab)le  except  for  the  color,  may  be  covered  with  the  | 
material  of  the  dress  (S).    Soutache  "braid  ti^^htly  wrat)ped     /-TTt?  / 
or  blanltet-stitched  aground  an  old  bucjile  (9)  makes  a  belt 
fastening  that  is  especially  good  on  a  dress  with  other 
braid  trim. 

Bias-covered  cord  laced  through  the  "belt  ends  (lO) 


and  tied  is  a  buckle  substitute. 


Sleeves  are,  not  extreme  this  year,  but  • 
their  styles  are  still  interesting  enou^  to 
provide  T^^'ays  for  fashionable  makeovers.  Worn-- 
out elbows  and  lower  arms  can  be  worked  over 
.  as . shown  in  the  illustrations.    Cuffs  to 
match  neckpieces  will  hide  slight  wear  about 
the  wrists. 

Dresses  worn  at  underarm  or  pulled  across 
the  back  may  have  their  sleeves  completely' 
replaced  with  new  ones  in  dolman  or  raglan 
style,  provided  you  have  enough  material  left 
over  or  can  match  it.    A  dull  crepe  dress  can 
be  brought  up  to  date  with  dolman  sleeves  of 
sheer  crepe  fagotted  in,  and  collnr  made  to 
match.     There  are,  of  course,  commercial  pat- 
terns just  for  sleeves. 

WHEN  DSESSBS  imW  LEllQrTWim 

Tunic  drossss  are  life  savers  for  too- 
short  dresses.     Silk  tunics  cpn  be  worn  with 
either  silk  or  wool  skirts  which  may  even  be 
make-ovGrs  thomsolves.     The  tops  of  these 
skirts  need  not  be  like  the  lowers  that  show  so  you  can  get  them  out  of  a 
surprisingly  small  amount  of  material. 
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A  toe-short  dress  of  material  suit- 


I 

\ 


B\)le  for  a  separate  skirt  can  often  ce  mede  j  ,  -fj  j  \ 
long  enoug'ii  "by  using  the  waist  to  make  a 


yoke,  then  wearing  the  skirt  with  an  ovor- 
"blouse,  a  tiinic  (l),  or  evei.  a  "blouse  and. 
jacket.    Or  let  the  skirt  dovrn  on  a  yoke, 
make  a  peplum  (?)  of  left-over  material, 
and  you  have  a  smart  two-piece  dress,  i'm- 
other  sim-olated  two-piece  dress  has  a.  "olouse 
front  and  hack  of  contrasting  material,  with 


sleeves,  helt,  and  skirt  of  the  old  dress  ( 3)  \ 

A  toe- short  dress  with  kimono  sleeves     j      I  V 
may  he  lengthened  hy  dropping  the  waist,  and/ 
making  ragla_n  sleeves  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial (U). 

You  can  turn  an  old  straight  tunic  into 

.  f 

a  dress  "by  adding  a  pleated  flounce  of  left-  j 
over  material  around  the  hottom  (5).     A  short  ///iilM'iri 


f  j 


dress  often  can  he  len;^thened  the  same  way.       /iij^j  ^/'l  |i 

Contrasting  material  such  as  lace  or 
sheer  silk  for  a.  new  upper  (6)  of  a  too-short  /'/ 
dull  crepe  is  a  way  of  renovizing  a  dressy  type 
of  dress. 


I 
I 

;  / 

(5) 
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Gloves  can  now  "be  raa.de  at  home  as  there  are 
co.irmercial  patterns  for  them.     In  case  you  plan  to 
make  other  accessories  such  as  "bags  and  scarfs, 
first  make  your  own  patterns  and  try  them  in 
muslin. 

EA.T  ECONOJ/IY 

Fahric  hats  may  be  economies  for  women  who 
have  both  the  tim,e  and  the  knack  for  making  them. 
Patterns  a,re  available  "but,  even  so,  it^s  a  good 
idea  to  always  try  them-  in  muslin  "before  cutting 
into  good  material.     This  malces  it  possible  to  work 
in  any  changes  you  might  like.     Silks  such  as  taffe- 
ta and  crepe  are  heing  used  in  these  hats  and  the 
trim,  if  any,  is  very  simple.    Bits  of  cord,  oil- 
cloth, and  scraps  of  leather,  also  buttons,  buckles, 
and  pins,  can  he  arranged  to  give  very  smart  effects. 
Go  through  your  hox  of  saved-up  findings.  Sometimes 
the  most  unsuspecting  little  article  will  give  just 
the  right  touch. 

Don't  worry  a"bout  hat  linings.    Unless  the  in- 
side of  your  hat  is  unsightly  or  is  of  a  material 
that  needs  extra  body,  omit  the  lining  and  make  a 
band  of  either  grosgrain  or  bias  silk,  turned  back 
once  and  stitched  around  the  upper  edge. 
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MAICS-OYSRS  rOR  THE  CHILDESII 

A  swiner  play  suit  may  "be  cut  from 
the  good  parts  of  some  worn  garment  such 
as  an  old  seersucker  or  ginisjiam  dress. 
Eaggin?;,  too,  can  "be  dyed  and  used.  For 
the  front  closing  crocheted  loops  ■??ith 
medium  size  iDuttons  are  convenient.  The 
loops  are  also  easy  and  quicli  to  make. 

From  a  man's  discRXded  shirt,  you  can 
r^t  a  tailored  romper  for  the  creeping 
"ba'by.     The  "button-dovn-the-f ront  stylj  is 
iDest,  for  no  other  fits  in  so  well  with 
the  cut  of  a  shirt.     If  none  of  the  "buttons 
have  "been  lost  you  might  as  well  use  them 
again  on  the  romper . 

LoGk  over  dresses,  skirts,  and  light- 
weight coats  that  you  might  have  thouglit 
useless.    School  girls*  jumper  dresses,  and 
skirtc  to  wear  with  s\?eaters  can  often  be 
ma.de  out  of  theis.    In  the  skirts,  'sjhich  are 
usually  pleated,  piecing?,  x^orl:  in  easily. 


-  lU  - 
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If  you  have  any  f;oo6.  looking  sacking  such 
fs  the  blue  rnd.  v/hite  crnsh-like  material  of 
salt  "bags,  use  it  for  small  boys'   suits  or  for 
jumper  dresses.    In  either  it  is  surprisingly 
smart  and  very  practical. 

Sugar  sacking  is  good  in  texture  for 
rompers  and  for  some  infants'  wear.     It  has 
to  be  very  soft  of  course  whenever  used  for 
tiny  babies. 

Sleeping  bags  cpn  be  made  from  the  good 
parts  of  old  blanlcets,  but  be  sure  you  pick 
the  good  parts,    Weak  materials  are  not  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  them  over. 
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CLOTHING-  ECONOUIES 
Revised  April  193^ 

Careful  planning,  wise  "buying,  and  good  use  of  materials  already 
on  hand  all  have  a  place  in  clothes  economies.     Sefore  "buying  new  garments, 
first  see  rhat  possihili ties  your  old  ones  have.     Oftentimes,  old  clothing  can, 
with  a  little  thought,   time,  and  care,   oe  m<':>de  over  at  practically  no  expense. 
And  idle  materials  such  as  left-overs  or  bags  in  n-hich  flour,    sugar,  and  salt 
arc  "bought  have  many  possi"bilities ,  p-:.rtic^ilarly  iir?r  children's  clothing. 
Savings  like  these  help  considera'bly  in  stretcning  the  family'  !5  clothing  allo'7- 
ance  and  ene."ble  you  to  have  "better  clothes  vrifn  no  greater  outlay  of  money. 

CLOTHIITG-  BUDGETS 

The  folloA"in-^^  "budgets  at  three  expendi t^'or e  levels  ^vere  prepa  red 
"by  clot'nin-^-  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service.     They  are  "based  on  records 
of  ^hat  farm  ffjnilies  have  spent  on  clothing  during  recent  years.     They  are 
not  recommended  clothing  "budgets  "but  simply  shov7  how  a  little  money  may  "be 
divided  to  take  cai-e  of  the  most  -  important  clothing  needs  of  different  mem"bers 
of  the  family. 


Moderat  e 

cost  Lov7-cost  Very  1of-c 
 ^                         budgets l/        •       "budgets  l/  budgets  2/ 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollgrs 

Mother                                           ok  35  26 

Girl  15  to  IS  years.  ,                  yO  kk  35  . 

G-irl  12  to  14  years   3O  2.k 

Girl  6  to  11  years                      39  25  I6 

Girl  1  to  5  years                        2.k  21  11 

Pather                                           56  U3  32 

Boy  15  to  IS  years                      Gk  35  30 

Boy  12  to  lU  years                      kS  33  29 

Boy  6  to  11  years                        kl  26  ,  22 

Boy  1  to  5  years   2?  23   lU 


1/     Suggested  clothing  budgets  for  farm  famili'^s  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
clothing  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  in  Eastern  States.  1932. 
Money  values  adjusted  to  December  1935  price  levels. 

2/  Revision  of  suggested  clothing  budgets  for  farm  families  by  Helen  Shelby, 
Extension  Specialist  in  Clothing  for  Maryland.     1932.     Money  values  adjusted  to 
December  1935  price  level. 
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■Tlie  s^o-ccess  of  spending-  plans  of  ••thi.s--kiTid  depends  net  only  upon 
tlie  ydse  "buyini-  and  good  care  of  clothing  but  also  upon  tho  slcill  of  the  home- 
maicer  in  semng  and  remodelin^\     G-arraents  of  the  older  mem'bers  of  the  faiTiily 
must  "be  handed  down  and  made  over  for  the  younger  members.     B  e  cause  ^^omen  s 
garments  can  be  made  satisfactorily  at  homo,   the  allowances  for  the  romen  of 
the  family  generally  run  lover  than  those  for  the  men.     The  larger  amounts  ^ 
for  girls  and  boys' of  15  to  18'  years  of  age -reflect  - the  interest  of  young 
persons  at  these  ages  in  clothing.  ■ '    ■■  •  ■ 

5 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  dosii'able  percentage  division  of 
expenditures  am-^ng  t'le  main  divisions  of  the  "'ardrcbe,    since  heme  sering  and 
r  emodeJ  in^;;,  as  '-el  1  as  the  'dnd.   auantity,  and  cf.-ali ty  of  clo  th in^,  selected 
influence  th-:.  distribution  ot   jfiviJL^cltures.     ho^'evi.r,    stud-nc  of  clothing 
expcnsu  r^coi'ds  shor'  that  pe:'  sw  s  3  3  '  yea-rs  of  age-  jiid  over  -'ho  are-  st; ending 
from         to  $50  p^r  person  each  y ear  for  clothos  spend  a  iittlo  '2<-re  than 
one-half  this  arac^ont  for  cat  e:^-\?e3r  (indudioig  coa":?,   sii:..  t.s.,  a"od  dressr'cs).  The 
same  group  spends  abcut  one-fo-.u" th  of  the  total  amount  xcr  iootvi-^cr,  underwear 
for  women,  girls,   and  small  oh -.Idreh  uses  f r- m  10  'to  - 1^  pprc  vht  of  ihe  total 
■■'hile  for  men  and  boys  tue  am.ount  is  about  b  or  7  pc'^cen'o.     Head-'vear  takes 
fromi  5  to  7  percent  01  the  total.     Accessories  and  upkeep  use  up  th-  small  ;.- 
remainder  of  from.  3  "to  S  percent.     ror  childreix  under  I5  years  of  age  with 
clotning  expenditures  up  to  ^"-27,   scme\hat  less  than  half  of  that  money  is  spent 
for  outer  garments,   and  about  one- third  for  footwerr. 

Tiion  the  total  amount  spent  for  clothing  is  reduced  to  a  v  ery  low 
level,   the  proportion  spent  fcr  footwear  lor  adults  increases  tc  one-third 
or  more  of  che  total,  and  for  children  uj)  .to  one-half  of  the  total.     At  the 
very  lo-^-  expenditure  levels,  outer^."ear  seems  to  take  fr-.m  25  t"  UO  percent 
01   the  available  money. 

mm  BUYIIIG  ?-\BIiICS 

Most  homiom-akcrs  interested  in  clothing  economics  are  trying  t^  • 
buy  fabrics  that  ""ill  v;ear  ^--ull.     "Wlien  you  are  looking  for  such  maiterials* 
first  examine  the  '--eave.     The  simipler  it  is,   the  m.cre  durable  the  fabric  is 
likely  to  be.     ilovelties  in  ^reaves,   in  kinds  and  sizes  r^i  yarns,  and  in  com-  ^ 
binations  of  different  fibers  are  usually  poor  buys.     A  plain  over-and-under 
weave  with  yarns  of  eonal  size  both  ^-ays  results  in  a  balanced  cloth.     Too  grea.t 
variation  from  this  makies  for  less  durable  materia.ls.     If  the  yarns  one  v;a.y 
are  heavier  than  those  the  oth'  r  -ay,   the  fine  yarns  may  break  soon.  Uneven 
yarns  also  break  readily.     Heavy  places  in  yarns  and  he::vy  cords  re-r  thr'^ugh 
the  finer  yarns  ouickly. 

The  yarns  of  a  string,  well-made  fabric  arc  x.ot  easily  dra.m  '"ut 
of  place.     Pall  the  material  betv/een  y^ur  hands  and  note  the  strength  and  the 
slippage  of  the  yarns.     Slea,zy  fabrics  i-;ill  pull  out  ^^t  thu-  seams  and  are  i.ot 
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durable.     Yarns  that  are  not  firmly  fastened  in  the  fabric  or  ^'float"  across 
a  n'^Jinber  of  yarns  ?;ill  catch  and  snae  easily. 

Some  x'abrics  are  on  be.rgain  counters  because  they  are  ''seconds."  That 
means  they  are  -.ot  perfect.     'Their  flaws  me,y  be  small  or  large,   important  or 
unimportant.     A  "second"  offered  at  a  lo'^ver  price  is  worth  buying  if  its  fl?.\^s 
do  not  decrease  the  value  of  the  fabric  for  the  particular  use  you  intend  to  make 
of  it.     3:>:ajnine  bargains  carefully  with  this  in  mind  and  be  sure  before  you  buy. 
Look  for  labels  or  counter  cards  or  ask  the  clerk  ii  the  goods  are  "seconds." 

"Run-of-the-mill"  is  another  term  you  may  see  in  advertisements  or 
on  co'^JJiter  cards.     This  should  me-?,n  that  the  goods  are  just  as  they  were  pro- 
draced  -  no  sorting  ha,s  been  done  to  separate  the  "firsts"  from  the  "seconds." 
^     However,   sometimes  most  of  such  fabrics  are  not  perfect.     Look  them  over  with 
care  before  you  buy. 

CD  t/  1/ 

You  will  find  more  labels  on  fabrics  and  clothing'  no^^'  than  ever  before. 
Read  these  and  use  the  informa.tion  they  give.     Sometimes  they  tell  what  fibers 
£j     the  material  is  made  of;  often  they  give  valuable  facts  about  the  construction 
^     of  the  fabric.     Sometimes  they  warn  thp.t  special  care  must  be  taken  in  launder- 
ing or  cleaning  the  garment.     Look  for  labels  that  give  definite  facts.  If 
termiS  a.re  used  that  arc  new  to  you,   inquire  their  meaning,   or  better  still, 
borrow  a  book  on  textiles  from  your  nearest  library  and  look  them^  u^.     Do  not 
be  misled  by  general  statements  on  labels  which  m.erely  say  that  the  fabric  is 
the  best  or  finest  one  made;   these  mean  nothing. 

COTTOIIS 


Cotton  fabrics  usually  receive  hard  ••■ear.     The  points  mentioned  above 
should  therefore  be  given  special  attention  vinen  buying  these  materials.  In 
addition,  remember  that  cottons  must  be  washed.     If  they  will  not  wash  satis- 
factorily,  they  are  not  worth  buying.     This  means  the  color  must  be  fast  and 
they  mst  not  shrink.     ?a.brics  with  fast  colors  cost  very  little,  ii  any,  more 
than  those  that  fade.     Look  for  a  color-fast  g'aarantee  on  the  fabric  you  are 
parchasing.     If  it  does  not  hsjve  such  a  label,   take  home  a  sample  ana  wash  and 
iron  it.     If  possible,   expose  it  to  the  sunlight  also  for  a  few  days. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  a  fabric  will  shrink  merely  by  looking 
at  it.     Sleazy,  loosely  woven  fabrics  or  those  with  loosely  tmsted  yarns 
usually  shrink  the  miost  but  this  is  not  always  true.     Look  for  labels  telling 
exactly  how  m.uch  the  material  you  are  purchasing  will  shrink.     Many  cotton 
fabrics  are  iiow  labeled  "pr e shrunk.  "    TViis  means  they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
shrinkage  process  but  does  not  g'aara.ntee  they  will  not  shrink  som.e  more  when 
laundered.     However,  you  caji  expect  less  shrinka.ge  from  such  fabrics  than  from 
those  not  so  labeled. 


Do  not  buy  a  cotton  fabric  that  seems  to  be  "filled"  or  "loaded" 
v/ith  starch,   clay  and  similar  substances.     This  will  wash  out  leaving  a  sleazy 
fabric  or  "gum  up"  in  an  unsightly  manner.     You  can  sometimes  (but  not  always) 
detect  this  excessive  sizing  by  rubbing  the  material  between  your  hands.  It 
Vvdll  dust  out  as  a  fine  po\'^der.     Close  examination  of  the  fabric  rill  also  show 
that  the  spaces  between  the  yarns  have  been  filled  with  chalky- looking  sub- 
stances. 

Avoid  fabrics  with  yarns  that  look  as  though  they  had  been  badly 
pulled  out  01  place.     They  may  have  been  overstretched.     If  so,   the  cloth  will 
spring  back  to  its  original  smaller  size  when  washed. 

If  the  fabric  has  been  decorated  with  printed  iigares,   stripes  or 
checks,  be  sure  the  dcsigTi  is  with,  the  thre^'-d  of  t?ie  material.     It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory,  good  looking  garment  out  oi  ma.terial  with  designs  not 
on  the  "straight"  of  the  goods. 

WOOL  J'^iBPJCS 

Heavy,  board-like  v;ool  fabrics  are  not  so  warm  as  lightweight  porous 
ones.     Fine  soft  wool  fibers  mal^e  m.ore  attractive  fabrics  and  cost  more,  but 
they  do  not  vjc-^t  so  well  as  the  coarser,  more  sturdy  ones.     Rough  textures 
of  mingled  colors  wear  A7ell  but  too  fuzzy  fabrics  pick  up  dirt  and  lint. 

Many  wool  fabrics  are  made  with  a  pile  or  a  nap.     A  pile  fabric 
has  extra  yarns  standing  up  from  the  foundation  clot i  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  fabric  is  really  made  up  of  the  ends  of  these  yarns.     They  must  be  close 
together  and  very  firm  and  strong,  because  they  receive  thr.  surface  wear  on  the 
fabric.     They  rmst  also  be  well  fastened  into  the  foundation  of  the  cloth.  In 
Judging  such  a  fab:uc,  bend  it  until  you  can  see  iicw  close  the  pile  is.  Rub 
the  surface e  so  as  to  got  c?n  idea  of  hew  firm  and  durable  it  will  be.     See  if 
the  pile  yarns  pull  out  Cci-sily  from  the  fabric. 

Napped  materials  on  the  other  hand  are  made  by  weaving  extra,  loosely 
twisted  yarns  into  a  fabric  and  then  br^ashing  it  until  the  fiber  is  pulled  up 
from  the  yarns  to  form  the  nap.     Unless  very  i"^ell  made,  vdta  long  fibers  which 
are  firmly  fastened  into  the  labric,   the  nap  wears  ofi  quickly,   leaving  bare 
spaces.     Inexpensive  napped  fabrics  are  usually, poor  buys  ircm  the  standpoint  of 
durability. 

Cotton  is  combined  with  wool  in  fabrics  to  decrease  cost.     In  some 
cases  it  may  add  strength.     Howev.r,  wool  and  cotton  mixtures  do  not  tailor  so 
well  as  all  wool  fabrics  and  sometimes  the  color  fades  and  then  takes  on  a 
dull  dingy  look.     Also  remember  that  wool  and  cotton  shrink  difierently  when 
wet.     If  they  are  not  v^ell  mixed  either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the  construction  of 
the  fabric,  this  unequal  shrinkage  vill  draw  the  cloth  out  of  shape  when  it  is 
la^andered  or  wet  by  the  rain.     It  is  better  to  have  an  all-cotton  warp  and 
all-wool  filling  than  a  fabric  of  either  of  these  fibers  with  stripes  of  the 
other. 


'SILKS  ■  ■ 

Good  silk  la.'brics  cannot  be  made  at  little  cost,     unless  they  are 
iJiade  of  sp-jji  silk,   cheap  ones  usually  are  sleazy  or  have  been  treated  -^th 
excessive  amounts  of  metallic  compounds  (called  weigliting).     Such  fabrics  do 
not  last  long.     Tiiey  split  and  tear  easily  after  avzhile  and  even  lose  strength' 
as  they  hang  in  the  closet  or  lie  in  the  bureau  dravjer.     Sometimes  silk  is 
labeled  "pure  dye."    This  originally  meant  that  the  silk  was  dyed -"pure",  that 
is,  without  weighting.     A  trade  practice  agreement,  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  fev;  years  ago,  forbids  the  use' of  this  term  on  labels  or  in 
■advertising  if  the  silk  contains  more  than  10  percent  of  Tveighting,   or  in  the 
case  01  black  silk,  of  more  than  15  percent.     If  silks  containing  more  than 
these  percentages  of  weighting  are  labeled  or  advertised  as  "silk"  the  word 
"weighted"  must  also  be  added  to  the  description.  • 

You  can  test  silk  for  weighting  by  burning  a  sample,     t^en  unweighted 
silk  burns,  it  gives  oil  the  strong  odor  of  burning  feathers  and  leaves  only 
a  sm.all  amount  of  ball-shapud  ash.     If  silk  is  heavily  weighted,   the  ash  that 
remains  will  have  almost  t>ic  sam.o  shape  as  the  original  sample.     In  other  words 
the  small  amo^ont  of  silk  there  is  burns  away  leaving  the  metallic  substances 
which  have  been  used  to  make  the  fabric  heavy.     Sometimes  weighted  silk  feels 
harsh  and  metallic  as  you  handle  it.     If  silk  is  offered  at  a  bargain,  tear 
a  little  place  at  the  edge.     It  may  '^oe  weighted  so  m:uch  that  it  has  tendered 
since  it  was  first  put  on  the  shelf;  hence  the  low  cost.     That  bargain  is  not 
a  bargain. 

Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  som.e  tendency  t::.  stop  manufacturing 
these  cheap,  heavily  weighted  silks  and  to  sell  synthetic  fabrics  instead 
in  the  lower  price  ranges.     Spun  silk  made  by  spinning  short  pieces  of  silk 
fiber  into  a  yarn  is  used,  pe.rt icularly  in  wash  silks.     S^iich  fabrics  also  cost' 
less  m.oney  and  usually  we8.r  well. 

SY2ITHSTIG  FASHICS 

There  are  mia.ny  rayons  and  other  synthetic  materials  now  on  the 
market  which  are  attractive,  durable  and  inexpensive.     'These  formerly  ^'^ere 
called  "artifieial  silks"  but  that  term  is  no  longer  cor:-monly  used.     Some  a.re 
made  of  a  substance  ".mown  to  chemists  as  "cellulose  acetate"  and  are  often 
called  "acetates"  for  short.     Many  of  the  synthetic  fabrics  have  been  given 
trade  names  which  -ere  confusing.     Tnose  for  the  cellulose  acet£.te  fabrics 
usually  contain  a  syllable  of  the  word  "acetate"  or  sound    something  like  that 
term. 

"Staple"  rayon,  a  new  sjTithctic  fiber  which  has  recently  come  on 
the  ma.rket  is  mr-.de  by  cutting  up  the  rayon  filament  into  short  lengths  and 
spinning  it  into  yarns.     This  gives  a  different  effect  to  the  finished  fabric. 
S-'ich  fibers  and  the  other  kinds  of  synthetics  are  used  alone  in  fabrics  or 
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jjnixed  with  each  other  or  any  oi  the  other  textiles  such  as  wool,  cotton  or  Ws^Mtis 

^  Ihen  huying  synthetic  fahrics  choose  those  that  are  soft  and  pllable- 

aod  have  the  fahric  properties  of  good  cotton  materials  (see  Cottons  page  3)- 

Always  wash  such  materials  carefully,   since  in  some  cases,   they  are  weak  \";hen    .  .     '  ^ 

wet  and  may  tea.r  easily.     Acetate  fabrics  will  melt  if  ironed  with  a  very  hot 

iron.     Use  one  of  medium  temperature  or  test  your  iron  on  a  hidden  part  of  the ' 

garment  first. 

miM  BUYIITG-  RSfiDY^TO-WEAIi  CLOTHIITG 

Clothing  mad8  of  durable  material  may  cost  more  "but  will  wear  better 
and  be  more  economical  in  the  long  imn.     Look  at  the  quality  of  a.11  the  fabrics 
in  the  garment  you  are  buying.     Notice  the  width  of  seams,   the  stitching,  and 
reinforcements  at  the  places  of  hard  wec3.r.     These  details  show  good  or  ba^d  work-- 
manship.     They  count  as  much,  as  style  and  becomingness  toward  making  the  pur- 
chase satisfactory.  •  If  the  garment  is  made  at  home,   sometimes  more  durable 
material  and  better  xvorlmian ship  can  be  obtained  even  if  the  money  cost  is  the 
same  or  a  very  little  less. 

Clothing  should  be  fitted  so  it  is  comfortable  when  the  wearer  is 
walking  ejid  sitting,  as  well  as  standing.     It  must  be  large  enough  so  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  undue  strain  at  the  seams.     Watch  for  skimp  cutting  in  bargain 
counter  ga.rments.     A  simple  becoming  design,  well  fitted,  will  not  look  out  of 
date  as  soon  as    v/ill  a  miore  involved  and  elaborate  one.     Cheap,  conspicuous 
tminnings  ?oon  look  tawdry.     Light-colored  and  fragile  ones  add  to  the  cleaning 
difficulties  and  cost  of  the  garment. 

mm  RMOVATIITG  OR  RE^ODSLinCx  CLOTHIITG 

Check  over  the  clothing  you  have  and  make  your  plans  carefully.  Con—. 
sider  the  clothin,;.,  needs  of  the  whole  family,  as  a.dult  clothing  can  oftentimes 
be  reworked  to  better  advantage  lor  smcaller  members 'than  for  its  original  owner. 
To  be  true  cloth;- s  economies,  make  certain  that  the  garments  or  the  materials 
are  really  worth  making  over.     Don' t  spend  time  and  m.oney  on  fabrics  tha,t  have 
become  weakened  with  age  and  use  or  arc  so  badly  -^'orn  that  they  will  not  last 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.     At  different  places  in  an  old ,  gfirm.ent ,  pull  the 
material  between  your  hand.s  to  see  uow  strong  it  is.     Look  for  sta,ins  ^?hich 
"■nxW  not    come  out,  as  they  may  influence  the  style  you  select.     And  v/henever  an 
additional  outlay  of  money  is  reojiired,   consider  whether  rr  not  the  resulting 
garment  would  actually  be  v.^orth  it  to  you.     ITor  example,   last  year'  s  Sunday 
dress  may  be  dated  by  a  draped  neckline,   let  us  say.     But  the  material  is  perfect- 
ly good  and  with  a  little  work  you  can  transfonn  it  into  a  very  usable  second-^b-est. 

l^ile  going  through  the  scrap  box  in  search  of  m^iterial  for  your 
■planned,  make-over ,   see  what  else  you  have  th.-t  could  be  put  to  good  use. 


7. 


Maybe  yo'^J.  mil  find  a  gay  print  that  harmonizes  with  the  dark  plain  fa'bric 
01  an  old  dress.     Look  a.t  fashion  cooks  and  work  out  your  idea  in  line  with 
the  size  of  pieces  tha,t  ycu  have.     Collars,  cuffs,   sashes,  or  pleated  insets  - 
depending  on  the  style  you  have  -  are  all  ways  of  giving  a  nev^  touch  to  an 
old  frock.     And  if  you  should  not  have  any  prints,   out  some  sizable  pieces 
tjf  taffeta,  pique,   or  organdie  -  these  too  -ar3  very  popular  this  season. 

Your  make-overs  will  prcl-ahly  call-  for  a  few  accessories  -  either 
"buttons  or  buckles.     So  while  ycu  are  taldng  stock  of  what  you  have,  go  through 
the  button  box  and  see  if  .'cu  have  old  ":uckle  frames  that  can  be  re- covered. 
Knowing  how  to  make  those  little  "dressmaker"'  touches  is  a  great  help  when 
exercising  little  economies  and  covering  up  the  fa,ct  that  clothes  are  make- 
T>vers.     For  after  all,  no  made-over  garment  can  be  a  real  success  if  it  looks 
like  a  made- over. 

Bias  tubing  has  endless  possibilities.     It  can  be  stitched  any  width 
you  like  depending  on  the  use  you  will  make  of  it.     Very  narrow,  it  makes 
neat  loop  fastenings;'  wider,  and  with  rows  fagotted  together,  it  can  be  made 
into  collars,  cuffs,  and  trimming  bands.     Or  frogs  may  be  made  of  either  bias 
tubing  or  braid  and  for  the  simple  designs,  you  will  not  even  need  a  pattern. 

For  the  children,  vhsit  about  using  the  good  parts  of  your  old  house 
dresses  and  then  father's  old  shirts  to  ma.ke  some  sun  suits  that  \7ill  give  no 
little  pleasure  and  comfort  when  hot  days  arrive?     Seersuckers  are  excellent 
for  this  a.s  they  do  not  have  to  be  ironed,  and  shirting  rill  be  sturdy  enough 
for  the  boys.     And  should  the  good  parts  of  these  cast  off  clothes  be  som.e"hat 
limited,  you  can  still  make  them  do  by  putting  net  tops  on  the  s^uits.  That 
also  has  its  advantages  as  the  suits  will  be  cooler. 

'The  men' s  shirts  have  still  other  possibilities.  If  not  too  badly 
worn,  they  mil  m^ake  tailored  rompers  for  babies  or  neat  little  short  slee^'© 
blouses  for  growing  school  girls  to  wear  wi tn  their  Jumper  dresses. 

TAKE  GASMSITTS  ATAST  CASEFuLLY 

If  a  child'  s  garment  is  to    be  c^j-t  from  an  ad.ilt'  s  and  the  pieces 
will  fit  easily,    save  time  by  cutting  apart  at  seairi  lines;   otherwise  rip 
carefully.     Cn  most  silks,   the  best  way  to  do  this  and  not  stretch  orr  tear  the 
material  is  to  pull  out  bits  of  the  stitching  first  on  one  side,  then. on  the 
other.     On  heav^'  woolens  a  razor  blade  or  small  scissors  are  useful. 


REvIOYE  SPOTS  Al-ID  CLEAIT  THOROUGHLY 

Farmer's  Bulletin  ihfk,   "Stain  reinoval  from  fabrics;  home  methods," 
and  Farmer's  Bulletin  1^97 »   "Methods  and  equipment  for  h-m.e  laundering,"  give 
dir-'ctions  for  ramovin/:;  stains  and  v:ashing  all  liinds  of  fabrics.     When  cleaning, 
cottons  and  linens,   first  remove  all  stains  that  Y/ill  not  com.e  cut  in  laundering 
then  v7ash  in  mild- suds.     It  is  "best  to  shake  and  brush  silks  and  woolens  first. 
Use  a.  soft  cloth  for  silks,  a  brush  for  ^Toolens.     Remove  stains;  then  clean. 
Some  silk  and  ^vool  materials  can  be  satisfactorily  v/ashed,  but  test  a  sample  fir 
Wash  gently  and  quickly  in  luliewarin  suds.     Rinse  in  clear  warm  v/ater  two  or 
.three  timf;S,   then  wring  betwr--cn  Turldsh  towels.     This  hastens  drying  so  that 
colors  are  not  likely  to  ru.n.     Wrien  slightly  dsjnp,  press  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  warm  iron.     Some  synthetic  fabrics  are  ireak  when  wet  and  must  be  handled  care- 
fully.    A  few  are  easily  melted  and  must  be  pressed  with  c,  moderately  warm, 
not  hot,  iron. 

Send  to  a  commercial  dr:^  cleaning  establishment  the  silks  and  wools 
that  do  not  wash  sati sf a.ctorily.     Home  dry.  cleaning  is  dangerous  unless  a  non- 
inflammable  and  nonexplosive  cleaning  fluid,   such  as  ca-rbon  tetrachloride,  is 
used.     G-asoline,  benzine,  or  cleaner' s  naphtha  are  highly  explosive  and  inflam- 
mable.    A  person  who  uses  than  at  home  takes  great  risks. 

REDYE  THEiT  2TSCESSARY 

You  can  often  freshen  faded  and  dull  clothes  and  make  them  wearable 
again  by  redyeing  them.     Decide  cn  the  very  best  color  to  use,  buy  the  right 
kind  01  dye  for  the  kind  oi  fiber  in  the  garment,  and  follow  carefully  the 
directions  cn  the  dye  peclcage. 

It  is  usucjly  easier  to  dye  a  fabric  r  deeper  shade  oi  the  original 
color  than  to  change  the  color.     However,  dark  colors  i.nll  ^ccessfully  cover 
miost  dyes  alres.dy  on  the  fabric.     In  selecting  the  dye,  remember  that  some 
dyes  are  int..:nded  for  cotton  only,   others  just  for  silk  or  wool.     Only  those 
labeled  "all-fabric"  dyes  can  be  used  with  all  fibers.     Also  there  are  some 
preparations  intended  only  for  tinting.     They  can  be  applied  quickly,  but  the 
color  is  not  permanent  and  retinting  mast  be  done  often.     Much  of  the  success 
in  dyeing  depends  on  having  plenty  of  \7atcr  to  cov(r  the  fabric,   or  constantly 
stirring  and  turning  it  in  the  dye  bath,   and  on  thoroughly  rinsing  it  in  large 
qiantities  of  water. 


SLIGHT  CHAITGES  TO  BEIHG  GAEl^MTTS  UP-TO-DATE 

Ii  you  have  a  dress  with  a  loose  waistline  that  seems  . 

to  drop  down  on  your  hips  and  wrinkle  too  raich  undeT'  your 

"belt,  nip  it  in  "by  reshaping  the  side  seams  of  both  waist 

and  skirt.     Sometimes  this  calls  for  extra  dar.ts  at  the 

A,.. 

hust  line,   out  your  mirror  will  show  whether  these  are 
needed  or  not.  ' .  :  . 

If  you  don't  like  to  disturb  the  side  seams,  then 
small  darts  or  tucks  under  the  hust  may  take  out  enough 
01  the  waistline  fullness  to  make  it  look  right.     Most  old 
skirts  need  their  side  seams  reshaped  a  "bit  to  give  the 
straight  closeness  that  is  now  fashionable.   .  ; 

One-piece  dresses  are  somewhat  easier  to  bring  up-  . 
to-date.     If  not  close  enough  fitting,  rip  open  the  side 
seams  from  the  hipline  to  just  belo^"^  the  armscye,   then  fit 
in  as  much  as  possible.    But  be  careful  when  doing  this, 
as  a  one-piece  dress  tends  to  roll  up  just  below  the  back 
waistline  when  too  closely  pulled  in  at  the  sides.  An 
interesting  pleat,  dart,  or  group  of  tucks  at  each  side  of 
the  back  and  front  are  other  ways  of  sha.ping-in  a  one-piece 
dress. 

Practic  lly  all  day-time  skirts  are  straight  this  year. 
You  may  need  to  straighten  yours  at  the  sides,  but  study 
fashion  books  and  look  at  dresses  in  shops  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  rigiit  amount  to  take  off.     Low  front  pleats  are  very 
good  now,  and  they  can  be  worked  in  from  extra  fullness  at 


the  bottom  of  the  skirt.     Sar  the  pleats  at  the  top  for  support.. 
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A  plain  dress  of  tailored  silk  or  wool 
can  te  made  to  look  different  every  day  if 
you  wish.     Tliere  are  many  types  of  neck- 
wear, interesting  "buttons,  and  "belts. 
Crepes,  novelty  falDrics,   taffetas,  and 
satins  in  plain,  prints,   or  plaid  are 
fashionable  this  year,  and  in  collars, 
revers,  jabots,  and  vests  (1)  they  freshen 
dresses  that  otherwise  might  seem  almost 
hopeless.     Cotton  pique  and  linen  are  also 
practical  and  inexpensive. 

Two  gilets,   one  tailored  of  crepe, 
and  another  of  matching  satin  or  a  print, 
Trill  transform  a  plain  frock  into  two 
smart  and  entirely  different  costumes.  (2) 

An  Ascot  tie  or  a  triangular  sscarf  in 
a  contrasting  print  mil  brighten  a  street 
dress.  (3) 

An  old  dress  is  sometimes  cut  so  that 
its  front  can  be  replaced  with  a  detachable 
vestee  of  pique  or  tucked  linen.  (U) 

For  dressy  occasions,  colorful 
flowers,  a  pair  of  bright  clips,  or  beads 
looped  through  buttonholes,  will  add  a 
formal  touch  to  an  otherwise  simple 
frock.  (^) 


(1) 


New  belts  may  be  efioctive         still  cost  little. 

/ 

xcr  example,  tv,'o  or  tnree  pieces  oi  cable  cord  can  be 
covered  with  bias  tubing,  blinds tit ched  together  as  in 
sketch  (1),   then  linked  TTith  buttons  or  pegs  at  front. 
G-rosgrain  ribbon  with  stiffening  in  betvroen  makes  an 
attractive  belt  V7hich  ma:/  be  fastened  rxith  either  a 
button  or  buckle.     (2)     Other  belts  can  be  made  by  \^ 
stitching  taffeta  or  linen,  as  in  sketch  (3).  Conti"^^?^ 
ing  sashes  of  plain  or  printed  :aaterial  fringed  across 
the  ends  and  knotted  or  tied  at  the  side 'or  front  of 
the  uaist  are  good  on  daytime  dresses.  (U) 

iTarrow  bias  or     straight  cut  tubing  in  either  self 
or  contrasting  ma.terial  is  a  novel  finish  for  the  ends 
01  a  fabric  belt.     (5)     Several  rovvs  of  bias- covered 
cord,   tacked  around  the  neck  and  tied  in  loops  at  the 
front,  make  a  nice  finish;   (6)  a  belt  ceai  be  made  to 
match.     (7)     Twisted  cord  vdth  tassel  or  pom.pon  ends  can 
also  be  used  to  lace  up  the  front  and  skirt  of  a  dress.   (S)  ^^^-^"""^^^^^.^ 

Buckles,  as  -.Tell  as  belts,  are  easy  to  maice  at 
home.    An  unusual  one  is  simply  a  buckle  mold  covered 
with  a  rov'  of  very  small  buttons.     (9)    An  old  buckle, 
usable  except  for  the  color,  may  be  covered  rith  the 
materieJ  of  the  dress.     (lO)    'Two  buckles,  made  of  bias-  I, 
covered  cord  to  match  the  colors  of  the  dress,  give  a 
smart  touch  of  contrast  to  a  dp.rk  belt,  (ll) 

( 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


12. 


Prints  combined  ^vitli  plain  material  are 
very  good  this  year,  so  if  you  have  an  old 
print  dress  (particularly  one  with  a  dark  "back- 
ground)  you  may  "be  ahle  to  use  it  sma.rtly  with 
a  plain  dress  of  matching  dark  or  neutral 
color.     If  the  print  dress  is  much  worn, 
perhaps  the  good  parts  can  he  used  for  a  vestee 
and  skirt  pleats.     (1)    Or  it  may  he  comhined 
with  the  plain  dress  in  such  a  way  as  to  simu- 
late a  redingote.     (s)     One  of  the  new  hlouses, 
or  perhaps  a  tunic,  may  also  he  fashioned  out 
of  left-ovcr  or  old  material.  (3) 

A  vestee  and  matching  helt  can  he  made 
out  of  just  a  small  amount  of  material.  (4) 


\    \7  / 
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A  tailored  dress  may.  "be  Id  rough  t 
up-to-date  "by  opening  it  down  the  front 
and  inserting  a  contrasting  panel,  77ith 
a  matchin-  colloar.     (l)    Or  loose  panels 
of  contrasting  material  may  be  sewed  dovm 
the  center  front  of  the  dress  to  give 
a  redingote  effect.  (2) 

An  extra  skirt  to  go  with  the 
jacket  suit,  made  of  a  material ■ that 
contrasts  "by  stripes,   checks,   or  color, 
will 'give  you  two  suits  instead  of  one.  (3) 

If  you  have  a  swagger  coat  or 
perhaps  a  tailored  one,  you  may  want  to 
"ensemhle"  it  this  year  "by  making  a  sld.rt 
and  hlouse,  a  sheer  wool  dress,   or  a  print 
dress  in  matching  or  harmonizing  color.  (U) 

Separate  "blouses,   of  the  sports, 
tailored,  and  more  dre^-sy  varieties,  \'dll 
make  several  different  costumes  with  one 
plain  skirt  of  neutral  color.  (5) 


Sleeves  are  not  extreme  this  year, 
iDut  their  styles  are  still  interesting 
enough  to  provide  ^.vays  for  fashiona"ble 
mako-overs.  -  Worn-out  elbows  and  lower 
arms  .can  he  worked  over  as  sho\m  in 
the  illustrations.     Guffs-  to  match  neck- 
pieces will  hide  slight  wear  ahout  the 
wrists. 

Dresses  worn  at  underarm  or  pulled 
across  the  hack  may  have  their  sleeves 
completely  replaced  with  new  ones  in 
dolman  or  raglan  style,  provided  you 
have  enough  material  left  over  or  can 
match  it.     A  dressy  frock  may  hejve  new 
full  sleeves  of  a  matching  sheer.  There 
are,  of  course,   commercial  patterns 
•  just  for  sleeves. 

mm  'DRESSES  NEED  LMGTHEtTING 

Ihmic  dresses  are  life- s^.ver^  for 
too-short  dresses.     Silk  tunics -can  he 
worn  with  either  •  ilk -or  wool  tkirt*  \'7hich 
may  even  be  make-overs  themselves.  The 
tops  of  these  sld.rts  need  not  be  like 
the  lowers  that  show,  so  you  can  get  them 
out  of  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
material. 


MAKE-OTOS  I^OH  THS  CKILDRST 

A  simmer  play  suit  may  "be  cat  from 
the  good  parts  of  some  T7orn  garment  such 
as  an  old  seersucker  or  gingham  dress. 
Bagging,  too,  can  he  dyed  and  used.  For 
the  front  clasin^^;  crocheted  loops  with 
medium  size  buttons  are  convenient,  Tlie 
loops  are  also  easy  and  gaick  to  make. 

You  can. make  a  practical  hiassun 
suit  too,  from  an  old  dress  of  firm  cotton. 
The  upper  front  and  bac  :  may  be  oi  curtain 
marquisette,  or  the  garment  may  be  cut  from 
one  material. 

From  a  man's  discarded  shirt,  you  can 
get  a  tailored  romper  for  the  creeping  baby. 
Tne  button-down- the-front  style  is  best, 
for  no'  other  fits  in  ,so  well  with  the  cut 
of  a' Shir-t.     If  none  of  the  buttons  have 
been  lost  you  might  as  well  use  them  again 
on  the  romper, 

Loo'k  over  dresses,   skirts,  and  light- 
weight coats  that  you  might  have  thought 
useless.     School  girls'   j-'omper  dresses,  ,  and 
skirts  to  wear  with  sweaters  can  often  be 
made  out  of  them.     In  the  skirts,  which  are 
usually  pleated,  piecings  work  in  easily. 


A  too-sliort  dress  of  material 


suitable  for  a  separate  skirt  can  often 
be  made  long  enough,  "by  using  the  mist  to 
mo^ze  a  yoke,  then,, v/earing  th.'^  skirt  v/ith 
an  over-blouse,  '  a  tunic,  or  even  a  blouse 
and  jacket.  '■Or  let  the  skirt  down  on 
a  yoke,  make  a-peplum  of  left-over  material, 
and  you  have  a  smart  two-piece  dress. 

Contrasting  material  such  as  lace  o'r 
silk  for  a  new  upper  of  a  too- short  dull 
crepe  is  a  ray  of  renovating  a  dressy  type 
of  dress. 

A  too-short  dress  v,dth  Mmono  sleeves 
may  be  lengthened  by  dropping  the  waist, 
and  maldng  raglan  sleeves  of  contre.sting 
material. 

A  dress  Cc^^n  be  lengthened  slightly 
by  adding  a  pleated  floimce  of  left-over 
material  around  the  bottom.    A  pleated 
collar  will  further  bring  the  dress 
up-to-date. 


